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Making Work Easier 


And less of it too! 


We're referring now to the work required in breaking 
down or processing rubber, and in getting good re- 
sults in the finished product. 


There is a steady growth in the consumption of three 
of our materials used for processing purposes but try 
as hard as we may and as well as we know, it is in- 
teresting to us how long a time is required to acquaint 
the great majority of rubber men with the merits of 
any compounding material. 


We recommend for your consideration— 


REOGEN for carbon black mixes 


and extruding. 


PLASTOGEN _ for sponge, mechanicals, 


and calendering. 


BONDOGEN for cements. 


When you get acquainted with them we think you will find 
them worth using. 


@ 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 PARK AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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Ford’s New Method of 
Producing Steering Wheels 


Herbert Chase, M.E. 





LTHOUGH a considerable num- 
A ber of steering wheels for pas- 

senger cars are being molded to- 
day from plastics other than rubber, 
especially cellulose acetate, by far the 
largest proportion is molded from 
rubber. This is true of wheels pro- 
duced by the Ford Motor Co. -at its 
River Rouge plant, where about 5.000 
complete wheels per day are molded 
from rubber compounds. Rubber has 
the advantage of low cost, the required 
degree of flexibility, and long life and, 
when properly finished, presents and 








production of the metal used in hub, 
spokes, and rim. Spokes are stamped 
from strip stock and are riveted to the 
steel hub and fastened to the wire core 
for the rim in assembly operations per- 
formed adjacent to the molding depart- 
ment. The spider assembly is then 
copper plated to avoid blistering of the 
rubber covering subsequently applied. 
When plated, rinsed, and dried, the 
spiders are hung on an overhead chain 
conveyer which carries them to the 
molding presses. 





Obsolescent Methods 





retains an excellent and attractive ap- 
pearance. Wie 2: 
Procedures of Manufacture 


Ford, however, has not been content 
with production of the steering wheels by the conven- 
tional methods. Compounds are made in two colors to 
match substantially, when cured, the colors desired and 
used on other plastic parts and then are given an en- 
during finish which provides the luster required and is 
of such a nature as to prevent soiling of hands and 
gloves, a fault once common in rubber steering wheels. 
In addition Ford has worked out a new production 
method, or one which departs in many respects from that 
formerly used and which is not only faster, but results 
in less waste than the older method which followed con- 
ventional practice. The latter is still being used for 
some wheels, but it is likely that it will be displaced by 
the later and more efficient method as new equipment 
becomes available. 

Ford’s manufacture of steering wheels starts with the 
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Finished Ford V-8 Steering 
Wheel Ready for Assembly to Steer- 
ing Gear 


Rubber for molding around the metal 
spiders is compounded in the usual way, 
using pigment such as to give a black 
compound for wheels used on trucks 
and the less expensive passenger cars, and a gray com- 
pound in the case of wheels for de luxe models ultimately 
finished in the Benton gray which matches other plastic 
parts and the Macoid nitrocellulose finish on metal hard- 
ware. After compounding, some of the rubber, when 
operating by the older process, is extruded into a channel 
section for covering the rim, and some is sheeted and 
cut into strips and disks for covering spokes and hubs 
respectively. Sets of the rubber parts thus formed for 
molding are then delivered by the chain conveyer to 
the operators. 

The operator places the channel section around the 
rim of the spider, covers both sides of each spoke with 
a strip and each side of the hub with a disk of the com- 
pound. The assembly is put into a cold mold in a 
hydraulic press and compressed to give it sufficient 
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strength for easy handling. 
Then it is transferred to a 
curing mold where it is 
cured under heat and pres- 
sure for twelve minutes. 
Until recently these curing 
molds were loose molds 
heated in multiple-platen 
presses. Placing, removing, 
and opening these molds 
constituted one of the most 
arduous and unpleasant 
jobs in the whole plant. 
These platen presses have 
almost all been replaced by 
automatic tilting presses 
carrying fixed steam-heated 
molds, four to a press. The 
operator sprays the mold, 
inserts an assembly, and 
touches the starting button. 
The press then closes, re- 
mains closed for one minute, opens slightly to permit 
escape of air or gases, closes, and maintains assembly 
under full pressure for eleven minutes. The press then 
opens and releases the molded and semi-cured wheels. 
The wheels are removed, trimmed, and cured in open 
steam in autoclaves or vulcanizers. The flash thus formed 
is quite heavy, and as it has been partly cured it can not 
be reworked. It is salvaged by being completely cured 
in an autoclave and pulverized to form hard rubber dust, 
an essential part of the compound. 


The New Method 


At the start of the new process the rubber is com- 
pounded as before, in an ordinary roll mill, shown in 
Figure 2. Two strips are cut continuously from the 
rough sheet stock formed in this mill and are carried 
across an aisle to a calender which turns out a sheet 
about one-half inch thick and 
some 16 inches wide, or slightly 
wider than the diameter of the 
steering wheel to be covered. As 
this sheet issues from the calen- 
der, it is cut off automatically 
into squares the full width of the 
sheet. These squares travel on a 
short conveyer belt, which car- 
ries them to a bench in front of 
the new-type cold forming 
presses illustrated in Figure 3. 

These are a tilting type of 
press, but quite different from the 
curing tilting presses referred to 
above. They were especially de- 
veloped for this work by The 
Akron Standard Mold Co. These 
presses carry cold molds de- 
signed to form the rubber se- 
curely around all parts of the 
metal spider and shear off flash. 
When the press is open ready 
for charging, the operator first 
lays one square of rubber from the 
bench over the lower half of the 
mold. He then puts a spider in 
place (taking it from the over- 
head chain conveyer) with its 
hub hole over a centering pin. 
Next he places a second square 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 


ment Shown Above. 





Mill with Automatic Calender Feed Attachments Used in 
the New Method of Making Steering Wheels in the Ford Plant 





This Calender Continuously Produces a 
16-Inch Wide Sheet of Stock Cut into Squares and 
Center Punched with the Revolving Knife Attach- 
The Sheets Are Carried to the 


Curing Presses on This Sturdy Conveyer 


of rubber on top of the 
spider, after which action 
he closes the press. He then 
turns to the second press of 
the pair and, while the first 
press is cold pressing the 
wheel to its form, removes 
a wheel previously molded 
in the second and recharges 
it as just described. 

When a formed wheel is 
removed, some of the flash 
usually adheres to it, but all 
this is sheared through so 
as to be pulled away easily 
and without injury. The 
uncured wheel is hung on 
the overhead conveyer 
chain, and the removed flash 
thrown on to a belt con- 
veyer which returns it to 
the sheeting mill where it 
is mixed with the new stock. As the flash has not been 
heated at all, it is reworked without difficulty or detri- 
ment to the new compound. 

Wheels formed in this way have very little flash when 
semi-cured in the hot four-cavity tilting presses of the 
new design. Wheels formed in this way are semi-cured 
in the hot presses and finished in the open-steam vul- 
canizers exactly like those formed by the older multiple- 
platen press process. The use of extrusion machines 
and considerable hand labor are eliminated by the new 
process, and a smoother wheel requiring less finishing is 
produced. Besides a superior wheel is produced as the 
core is more symmetrically and accurately located in its 
rubber sheath. 

At the vulcanizer, wheels are unloaded and placed in 
racks which hold about 200 wheels. When a rack is 
filled, it is pushed into the open vulcanizer, which is then 
locked, and the wheels are sub- 
jected to steam pressure of 70 
pounds per square inch for about 
fifty minutes. The vulcanizers 
are of stainless steel, which, of 
course, resists the corrosive ac- 
tion of the sulphur in the rub- 
ber compound. 

Upon completion of vulcaniza- 
tion the wheels are removed 
from the vulcanizer and deliv- 
ered to adjacent drill presses 
where the recess for the molded 
lighting switch and horn button 
is machined to the required 
depth. The central hole is also 
reamed for the hub to fit over 
the steering gear spindle. Wheels 
are then passed to polishing 
wheels on which any flash (which 
is always very light as it is quite 
cleanly sheared in the molding 
operation already referred to) is 
removed and any spots that may 
be rough are smoothed. This 
completes all work on the wheels 
except the finishing operations, 
and the wheels are hung on a 
chain conveyer taking them to 
the finishing department. 

In finishing, the gray wheels 
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Fig. 4. New Form of Tilting Press Used in Forming the Ford 
Steering Wheel. A Spider Is Shown in Place in the Further Press 
with a Sheet of Rubber Compound under It, and the Operator Is 
about to Place Another Sheet on Top of the Spider. The Wheel in 
the Near Press Has Been Molded, but the Flash, Which Is Sheared 
through, Is Not Yet Torn Away. When Pulled Off, This Flash 
Is Thrown on a Conveyer Which Returns It to the Warming Mill 


for de luxe cars are sprayed with a gray soya-bean 
enamel of the glyptal type, which gives them a pleasing 
glossy finish of the required color. They are then passed 
through a baking oven from which they issue ready for 
assembly to the steering gear. Black wheels, instead of 
being sprayed with enamel, are dipped into a liquid black 
phenolic varnish made especially for the purpose and 
are subjected to baking. This produces an extremely 
enduring and very lustrous black finish. As both the 
gray and black wheels have finishes that match the color 
of the underlying rubber compound, they may wear 
through after long service without noticeable change. 
This is the reason, therefore, for using the two different 
colors of compound. 


Miscellaneous Molded Parts 


Besides steering wheels, many other rubber parts em- 
ployed in Ford cars and some needed for glass handling 
in the Ford glass plant are also molded in the same de- 
partment where the steering wheels are produced. These 
include compounds of different kinds for parts of differ- 
ent hardness and for various classes of applications. One 
of the most unusual is really very simple, but is out 
of the ordinary because it is produced by using two dif- 
ferent compounds in the same mold at the same time. 

It is a grommet—see Figure 6— 





Fig. 5. After Forming, the Steering Wheels Are Delivered by a 
Chain Conveyer to These Open-Steam Vulcanizers and Placed in 
Racks Holding about 200 Wheels 


the lower halves, and gray in the cover portions; the two 
compounds form one piece in the curing. Most other 
molded rubber parts are produced in a more or less 
conventional way. 

The Ford company is one of few, if not the only auto- 
mobile manufacturer making its own rubber parts in 
the same plant where the car is produced, though at least 
one other company has a subsidiary manufacturing steer- 
ing wheels and other rubber moldings. 

Ford rubber parts are made at present in a general 
plastics molding department in which many other parts 
of plastics, including the new Ford soya-bean plastic, are 
produced. The window frames, however, are made in 
a new molding department occupying a portion of the 
new Ford glass plant, where several hundred new presses 
and much other supplementary equipment for handling 
and molding plastics are being installed. A new unit 
for making Ford soya plastic is at one end of the new 
molding department and has a capacity of some 40 tons 
a day to be used primarily in making window frames 

Ford’s greatly increased use of plastics has created un- 
usual interest in this class of materials in the automotive 
industry and may well result also in a more extensive 
use of rubber if the producers of this, the most im- 
portant of all plastics, make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. One automobile manufacturer reports using 
no less than 400 rubber parts weighing a total of 50 
pounds per car, exclusive of tires and tubes; hence it is 

apparent that rubber is not being over- 





which fits through a hole in the metal 
instrument board to position and guide 
properly the choke rod. It consists 
of a frusto-conical shaped bottom por- 
tion of soft red rubber integrally 
connected with a button shaped gray 
hard rubber top portion. This is fitted 
into the hole of the instrument board 


so that the bottom extends through the el BBER 
i t board to form the rod peony 
instrumen af MEDALLION 


guide, while the top portion rests firm- ON INSTRUMENT 
ly against the instrument panel to give BOARD 
a neat finish that harmonizes with the 
steering wheel and shift lever knob. 


















looked in the increasing use of plastics 
by automotive manufacturers. 
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SALES OF ZINC OXIDE BY PRODUCERS 
in the United States in 1935 totaled 
99,697 short tons, value $10,237,953, 
compared with 87,088 tons, value 
$9,851,421, in 1934, according to an 
advance report of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Sales of leaded zinc 
oxide amounted to 29,976 tons, value 
$2,791,808, compared with 20,506 tons, 
value $2,018,935, in 1934. The volume 


SHEET STEEL 
OF INSTRUMENT 








Molding of these simple little bush- 


ings is done, of course, in multiple- Fig. 6. Sketch of Hard and Soft Rub. 
ber Choke-Rod Grommet 


cavity molds using red compound in 


of sales of zinc oxide was the largest 
recorded since 1930, and that of leaded 
zinc oxide was the largest since 1925. 
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Synthetic Rubber 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


continue the informative article on synthetic rubber 
begun in our May issue. 

24. Hofmann, Coutelle, Delbruck, and Meisenburg, 
1,084,335, Jan. 13, 1914. Example 1: five parts of the 
caoutchouc-like substance from the polymerization of 
beta-gamma-dimethylerythrene are dissolved in 100 parts 
of benzene. A solution of one part of sulphur mono- 
chloride (S,CI,) in 50 parts carbon disulphide (CS,) 
is added, and the mixture, standing 1.5 to 2 minutes, 1s 
then poured into alcohol. On stirring, a substance sep- 
arates, distinguished from the parent material by being 
tougher and of better resistance to different agents. It 
is grayish and not adhesive. 

Example 2: 50 parts of the caoutchouc-like substance 
obtained by polymerization of beta-gamma-dimethylery- 
threne are intimately mixed by rolls with 15 parts of 
powdered sulphur. The product shaped from the result- 
ing sheet is then heated in a suitable apparatus five to 
six hours at 150 to 160° C. 

Example 3: 100 parts of the product of polymeriza- 
tion obtained from tetramethylerythrene are carefully 
worked together with ten parts of sublimed sulphur in 
a mixer provided with rolls, until a homogeneous mass 
results. This, brought into the desired shape, is then 
subjected in an iron vulcanizer to steam under a pressure 
of 3 to 4 atmospheres. After from one hour to two hours 
the process is complete. 

25. Hofmann, Coutelle, Delbruck, and Meisenburg, 
1,084,336, Jan. 13, 1914. Example 1: 100 parts of the 
product of polymerization obtained from beta-ethylery- 
threne are carefully worked together with ten parts of 
sublimed sulphur in a mixer having rolls, until a per- 
fectly homogeneous mass results, which is brought into 
the desired shape and then subjected in an iron vulcan- 
izer to steam under a pressure of 3 to 4 atmospheres. 
After an hour or two the process is complete. 

26. Hofmann and Coutelle, 1,084,337, Jan. 13, 1914. 
Five parts of the caoutchouc-like substance obtained by 
the polymerization of alpha-methylerythrene are dis- 
solved in 100 parts of benzene. A solution of one part 
sulphur monochloride (S,Cl,) in 50 parts carbon disul- 
phide (CS,) is added, and the mixture, allowed to stand 
1.5 to 2 minutes, is then poured into alcohol. 

27. Hofmann, Coutelle, Delbruck, and Meisenburg, 
1,084,338, Jan. 13, 1914. Example 1: five parts of the 
caoutchouc-like substance obtained by the polymeriza- 
tion of a mixture of erythrene and isoprene are dissolved 
in 100 parts of benzene. A solution of one part sulphur 
monochloride (S,Cl,) in 50 parts of carbon disulphide 
(CS,) is added, and the mixture, after standing 1.5 to 2 
minutes, is then poured into alcohol. On stirring, a sub- 
stance separates, distinguished from the parent material 
by greater toughness and better resistance to different 
agents. It is grayish and not adhesive. 
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Example 2: 50 parts of the caoutchouc-like substance 
obtained by polymerization of a mixture of erythrene 
with beta-gamma-dimethylerythrene are intimately mixed 


by rolls with 15 parts of powdered sulphur. The product 
shaped from the resulting sheet is heated in a suitable 
apparatus five to six hours at 150 to 160° C. 

Example 3: 100 parts of the product of polymerization 
obtained from isoprene and beta-gamma-dimethylery- 
threne are carefully worked together with ten parts of 
sublimed sulphur in a mixer with rolls, until a homo- 
geneous mass results. This is brought into the desired 
shape and subjected in an iron vulcanizer to steam under a 
pressure of 3 to 4 atmospheres. After an hour or two 
the process is complete. 

28. Gross, 1,090,847, Mar. 24, 1914. To produce 
caoutchouc from isoprene heat the latter and dissolve 
trioxymethylene in a closed chamber to from 100 to 200° 
C. from one hour to three hours; next cool the materials 
and separate the caoutchouc so formed. 

29. Earle, 1,093,923, Apr. 21, 1914. Isoprene is sat- 
urated with dry ammonia gas at 32° F. and thereafter 
— to 220° F. for approximately 100 hours in a closed 
vessel, 

30. Earle, 1,094,317, Apr. 21, 1914. Example 1: iso- 
prene, 8-methyl-butadiene-1,3, is heated in a closed vessel, 
after 2% of its weight of stearic acid has been added, to 
a temperature of 100 to 105° C. for 200 hours. Then 
the contents are nearly solid if pure material has been 
used. The mass is cut up and treated with live steam, 
which carries away unchanged hydrocarbon and side 
products formed. The mass is then dried and ready for 
use. 

Example 2: By-dimethyl-butadiene is heated in a closed 
vessel, after 2% of its weight of stearic acid has been 
added, to 100 to 110° C. for 300 hours. The subsequent 
details of this process are the same as in Example 1. 

Example 3: butadiene-1,3 is heated in a closed vessel, 
after 2% of its weight of stearic acid has been added, 
to a temperature of 110 to 115° C. for two weeks. At 
the end of this time the contents of the vessel are solid 
and may be freed from unchanged hydrocarbon and side 
products by a current of live steam. 

31. Weissgerber and Keller, 1,099,107, June 2, 1914. 
To manufacture synthetic rubber subject a fraction of 
the first runnings of a hydrocarbon of the benzol type 
taken up to 25° C. free from carbon disulphide to the 
action of sodium in the presence of a small quantity of 
ammonia. 

32. Hofmann and Coutelle, 1,113,630, Oct. 13, 1914. 
The process comprises polymerizing a butadiene hydro- 
carbon in about one to 2% of urea. 

33. Hofmann and Coutelle, 1,113,631, Oct. 13, 1914. 
One hundred parts of beta-gamma-dimethyl-butadiene 
are mixed with one to two parts of wheat starch, and 
the mixture is allowed to stand some months in a closed 
vessel. A whitish solid caoutchouc substance results. 
Other polyhydroxy organic substances can be used in a 
similar manner, as well as other hydrocarbons, e. g., iso- 
prene, erythrene, etc. Other hydrocarbons can be used, 
e. g., the homologues and derivatives of butadiene, such 
as alpha-methyl-butadiene, alpha-alpha-dimethyl-butadi- 
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ene, beta-propylbutadiene, beta-isobutyl butadiene, and 
mixtures of them or other butadiene derivatives. The 
reaction can also be carried out in the presence of non- 
reactive solvents and diluents, as benzene, ether, petro- 
leum ether, solvent naphtha, etc. Heating also accelerates 
the polymerization. 

34. Rohm, 1,121,134, Dec. 15, 1914. The process 
consists in combining 95 parts solid acryl-acid ester with 
five parts sulphur. 

35. Hofmann and Gottlob, 1,130,903, Mar. 9, 1915. 
Example 1: 100 parts of the autopolymerization product 
of beta-gamma-dimethylbutadiene are mixed with 0.75- 
part of piperidine on the mixing rolls, and either at the 
same time or subsequently 25 parts of sulphur are added. 
The mixture is then heated for two hours at 160 to 
165° C. A hard rubber product is obtained. The in- 
corporation of piperidine can be effected by macerating 
the autopolymerization product with a solution of the 
base, or by mixing with the base directly, or by forming 
the product in the presence of the base. Instead of 
piperidine, its homologues, etc., can be similarly used. 

Example 2: soft rubber products can be obtained by 
using a smaller amount of sulphur or by carrying out 
the vulcanization at a lower temperature or for a shorter 
time. One hundred parts of the autopolymerization 
product are heated with ten parts of sulphur and 0.75- 
part of piperidine for one hour at 120 to 125° C. The 
result is a soft vulcanized product. A similar product 
can be obtained by heating for 15 minutes at 135 to 
we” ©. 

Example 3: 100 parts of the autopolymerization prod- 
uct are mixed with 1.5 parts of piperidyldithiocarbami- 
date of piperidine; while at the same time or a little 
later 50 parts of sulphur are added and incorporated. 
The mixture is heated for four hours at 155° C. A 
hard rubber material results which in thin layers or 
after polishing shows a beautiful tortoise shell effect. 
If, instead of 50 parts of sulphur, only 30 or 40 parts 
are used, a good product can still be obtained. Instead 
of the above derivative of piperidine, other derivatives, 
either solid or liquid, can be used in a similar manner 
and in a similar or corresponding amount. 

Example 4: 100 parts of the autopolymerization prod- 
uct are mixed with ten parts of sulphur and one part of 
n-thiopiperidine on the mixing rolls. The mixture is 
heated one hour at 120 to 125° C. A soft rubber prod- 
uct is thus obtained. 

Example 5: 100 parts of the autopolymerization prod- 
uct are mixed with one part of tetramethylenediamine 
and 50 parts of sulphur on the mixing rolls, and the 
mixture is heated three hours at 143° C. A hard rubber 
product is the result. 

Example 6: 100 parts of the polymerization product 
are mixed with 1.5 parts of the addition product obtained 
from pyrrolidine (tetrahydropyrrole) and carbon bisul- 
phide and 40 parts of sulphur on the rolls, and the mass 
is heated two hours at 155° C. to obtain a hard product. 

Example 7: in the preceding example the pyrrolidine 
derivative is substituted by beta-beta-dimethyl-delta- 
methyltrimethyleneimin. 

Example 8: 100 parts of the polymerization product 
are mixed with eight parts of the addition product of 
dimethylamine and carbon disulphide and 45 parts of 
sulphur, and the mass then is heated three hours at 
145° C. 

In the above examples the addition of the piperidine 
or other methylene base materially shortens the vulcan- 
ization period. If the process is continued for the usual 
time of vulcanization, a lower temperature may be em- 
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ployed, or if the vulcanization is carried out at the usual 
temperature and for the usual time, a larger combination 
of sulphur is effected, and a harder product obtained. 
These results are much more marked than those obtained 
in the presence of other bases, such as pyridine, quino- 
line, dimethylaniline, etc., which hardly possess the prop- 
erty of accelerating and improving vulcanization; while, 
on the other hand, they react upon the autopolymerization 
product, converting it into a vulcanizable material. In- 
stead of the autopolymerization product, other caout- 
chouc-like polymerization products of beta-gamma-di- 
methylbutadiene can be vulcanized in the same or a simi- 
lar manner to give the improved vulcanized products 
either hard or soft rubber, combined either physically 
or chemically with the piperidine or other methylene 
base. 

36. Heinemann, 1,146,253, July 13, 1915. A process 
for producing caoutchouc from isoprene comprises first 
passing free ozone through the isoprene, while maintain- 
ing the latter at a low temperature, and then heating 
the product to approximately 105° C. long enough to 
effect polymerization. 

37. Gottlob, 1,149,577, Aug. 10, 1915. In an auto- 
clave a solution of seven parts of albumen of eggs 
(starch or gelatin) in 500 parts of water is heated with 
300 parts of isoprene for some weeks to 60° C.; the 
mixture is continuously stirred. A latex-like liquid is 
obtained from which the caoutchouc substance gradually 
separates while the egg albumen coagulates. The result- 
ing product is a caoutchouc-like polymerization product, 
normally free from resin, but containing the albumen 
or other organic substance intimately combined and dis- 
tributed throughout its mass and containing also small 
amounts of unpolymerized isoprene, and dipentene, 
formed during the process. 

38. Spence and Clark, 1,161,904, Nov. 30, 1915. Ex- 
ample 1: ten parts isopropenylmethylcarbinol, mixed 
with seven parts of glacial acetic acid are heated 45 days 
in an autoclave at 150° C. The resulting mass is then 
subjected to steam distillation, whereby acetic acid with 
some unchanged isopropenylmethylcarbinol and other 
substances are removed, and left is a silver-like tough 
elastic product with all the properties of natural india 
rubber. 

Example 2: ten parts of pinacone mixed with 18 parts 
acetic anhydride are heated 60 days in a closed vessel 
at 150° C. The mass soon becomes cloudy with separa- 
tion of a viscous rubber-like substance, which may be 
isolated as in Example 1, or the entire mass is extracted 
with alcohol in which the rubber-like substance is in- 
soluble. 

Example 3: ten parts of pinacone are mixed with ten 
parts of finely powdered anhydrous KHSO, with 0.5-part 
acetic anhydride and heated 40 days in an autoclave at 
100° C. The product may be isolated by solution in ben- 
zol, separating the benzol solution and precipitating the 
rubber-like substance therefrom with alcohol or acetone 
or with any other suitable precipitant, or the product 
may be isolated by any other well-known means. 

39. Hofmann, Delbruck, and Meisenburg, 1,178,721, 
Apr. 11, 1916. Example 1: to 100 parts of the caout- 
chouc-like product obtained from butadiene by the action 
of sodium 100 parts of erythrene liquefied by cooling are 
added. The resulting mixture is then allowed to stand. 
After some time the polymerization is quantitatively com- 
plete. 

Example 2: to 500 parts of caoutchouc obtained by 
polymerization of isoprene in the incubator by means of 
blood serum 250 parts of isoprene are added. After some 
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time the mixture, kept in the incubator, is quantitatively 
polymerized to a caoutchouc-like product. 

Example 3: to 1,000 parts of the product obtained by 
polymerization of beta-gamma-dimethylbutadiene 1,000 
parts of dimethylbutadiene are added. The hydrocarbon 
is completely soaked up by the caoutchouc. The mix- 
ture is then heated in a closed vessel four weeks to 
70° C. After this time the hydrocarbon has disappeared, 
and the caoutchouc-like substance is obtained. 

Example 4: to 500 parts of the caoutchouc-like prod- 
uct obtained by polymerization of isoprene 250 parts of 
isoprene and 25 parts of starch are added, and the mix- 
ture is kept in an incubator. After some time it is quan- 
titatively polymerized to a caoutchouc-like product. 

40. Gottschalk, Titus, and Monroe, 1,185,654, June 
6, 1916. A process for converting into caoutchouc hydro- 
carbon compounds of the terpene series obtained by 
cracking pinene consists in adding an acid reagent thereto 
and applying heat and pressure to the mixture, the heat 
ranging from 175 to 300° C., the pressure being produced 
by inclosing the mixture while being heated in a hermeti- 
cally sealed vessel of about twice the capacity of the 
mixture contained therein. 

41. Holt and Steimmig, 1,189,110, June 27, 1916. To 
produce substances resembling caoutchouc polymerize iso- 
prene in the presence of from about 2 to 5% of isoprene 
ozonide. 

Example 1: pass ozone into isoprene; then add about 
3% of this ozonized isoprene to fresh isoprene. By 
treatment with the ozonized isoprene, the fresh isoprene 
is polymerized. 

Example 2: mix 100 parts by weight of 2,3-dimethyl- 
1,3-butadiene with three parts by weight of 2,3-dimethyl- 
1,3-butadiene ozonide (obtainable from 2,3-dimethyl-1,3- 
butadiene and ozone) and polymerize by heating at 100° 
C. In this example instead of 2,3-dimethyl-1,3-butadiene 
ozonide, isoprene ozonide may be used. 

42. Holt, 1,192,310, July 25, 1916. Example 1: 
shake together, at ordinary temperature, 100 parts of 
2,3-dimethyl]-1,3-butadiene and five parts of sodium wire 
in a vessel filled with a dry carbon dioxide. After two 
to three days the sodium, which has broken up into short 
pieces, appears to swell; after another three to seven 
days the dimethyl-butadiene is practically quantitatively 
converted into a voluminous black mass without having 
passed through a viscous stage. On treating this black 
mass with water, or alcohol, it rapidly becomes pure 
white and can be purified from alkali by washing with 
water. The process differs from that which takes place 
when the treatment is carried out in the absence of 
carbon dioxide, as, in the latter case, a reduction of 
volume takes place, and the liquid grows continually more 
viscous, and a different product results. 

Example 2: place 100 parts of isoprene with five parts 
of sodium, in the form of a wire, in a capacious vessel 
filled with carbon dioxide; then shake it. After fourteen 
or twenty days the sodium, covered with a black layer, 
appears to swell, and after a time a voluminous black 
mass is obtained without the isoprene passing through 
a viscous stage. Introduce this mass into alcohol, where- 
upon it becomes white; then wash it with water until 
it is free from alkali. It is practically insoluble in ben- 
zene and isoprene. If the process described in this ex- 


ample be carried out at a temperature of from 40 to 
50° C., the reaction proceeds more quickly and is com- 
plete in about ten days. 

Example 3: pour 500 parts of 2,3-dimethyl-1,3-buta- 
diene over 100 parts of the black polymerization product 
obtained according to Example 1 and allow the mass to 
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stand in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide until the 
liquid has disappeared. 

Example 4: polymerize 100 parts of 2,3-dimethyl-1,3- 
butadiene with five parts of sodium in a vessel filled with 
dry carbon dioxide, as described in Example 1. Then 
add from 500 to 600 parts of fresh dry 2,3-dimethyl-1,3- 
butadiene and allow the mass to stand in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide five to six days, when the liquid will 
have disappeared and the whole have become converted 
into a voluminous black mass. Repeat the addition of 
fresh 2,3-dimethyl-1,3-butadiene once, or several times, 
as long as the reaction mass is dark. 

Example 5: place 100 parts of 2,3-dimethyl-1,3-buta- 
diene, five parts of fine sodium wire, and five parts of 
iron filings in a vessel and drive out the air by means 
of carbon dioxide. Then close the vessel and shake it 
from three to seven days until the whole mass is con- 
verted into a black voluminous product. This can be 
freed from alkali metal by introducing it into water, 
alcohol, or the like, while at the same time part of the 
iron is separated mechanically. The remaining iron can 
be dissolved away by treatment with hydrochloric acid. 
In a similar manner other metals, as zinc, tin, lead, and 
nickel, can be employed, and other hydrocarbons of the 
butadiene series can be polymerized. 

Example 6: shake for a few days 100 parts of 2,3- 
dimethyl-1,3-butadiene with a quantity of liquid, or finely 
powdered solid, sodium amalgam containing about two 
parts of sodium, in a vessel, having first replaced the air 
by an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. When the mass 
has become black and solid, introduce it into water and 
separate the product, which has turned white from the 
mercury by means of centrifugal action. In a similar 
manner other sodium alloys, as lead sodium, can be em- 
ployed, and other hydrocarbons of the butadiene series 
can be polymerized. 

43. Heinemann, 1,194,839, Aug. 15, 1916. The proc- 
ess of preparing synthetic caoutchouc from isoprene con- 
sists of polymerizing the isoprene to produce real caout- 
chouc and caoutchouc-like substances and dissolving 
these with ethyl acetate. According to one method of 
procedure, polymerized isoprene is first freed from un- 
converted isoprene and liquid hydrocarbons by treatment 
with steam. The mixture of caoutchouc and caoutchouc- 
like substances resulting from this treatment is then 
mixed with enough ethyl acetate to dissolve only the 
products not caoutchouc. The quantity of acetate em- 
ployed must be in excess of that which would allow of 
both the caoutchouc and caoutchouc-like products being 
dissolved. 

44. Stern, 1,218,713, Mar. 13, 1917. About 6.75 kilo- 
grams of sulphur dichloride are added in small quantities 
to a mixture of 4.6 kilograms of alcohol and 5.8 kilo- 
grams of acetone. By the reaction a lump of vulcanized 
caoutchouc-like body is produced, which is separated 
from any remaining liquid, neutralized, and then is ready 
for use. It is insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
chloroform. 

45. Munch, 1,238,930, Sept. 4, 1917. The process of 
improving synthetic products resembling caoutchouc con- 
sists in heating them under reduced pressure in the pres- 
ence of ammonia, while maintaining a reduced pressure 
at a temperature above 100° C., but below that at which 
decomposition takes place, avoiding as far as possible 
the presence of air, and allowing for the removal of any 
volatile products given off and thereby causing an altera- 
tion in the structure of the initial materials. 

Example: place in a vessel the polymerized product 
obtainable by heating 100 parts of isoprene with three 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Reception Room, General Offices, Binney & Smith Co. 


utilization of colloidal carbon is depicted in a series 

of murals in the reception room of the general offices 
of Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
The murals were executed by Charles C. Morrison, of 
the staff, using Crayolas, school crayons produced by the 
company. The drawings were made on cloth-backed spe- 
cially prepared paper. The preparation consisted of ap- 
plying to the paper a number of spray coatings of flexible 
white lacquer rubbed down to receive the Crayola 


r NHE story of the source, production, and industrial 
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(Above) 
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Applications of 
Colloidal Carbon 


drawings. When 
completed, these 
were rendered 
waterproof by 
the application 
of a coat of clear 
flexible lacquer. 
The allegory 
begins with 
a diagrammatic 
cross-section of 
(Continued 
on page 36) 
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Tire Stocks 


In the United States, April 1, 19367 


HIS report covers stocks of tires held by both in- 

dividual dealers and mass distributers; returns from 

these two groups are discussed separately below. 
The survey is made with the support and cooperation of 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Individual Dealers’ Stocks 


survey of tire stocks in hands of dealers shows 
April 1, for 


The } 
the following comparable statistics, 
stocks held by retailers in 1936 as against 1935. The 
average number of automobile casings per dealer was 
71.9 on April 1, 1936, compared with 68.2 on April 1, 


as of 


1935. 
DeaLers’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
April 1, 1935 April 1, 1936 
No. of Average No. of “Average 


Dealers per Dealers per 


No. Reporting Dealer No. Reporting Dealer 
Total casings 878,052 12,873 68.2 813,359 11,313 71.9 
Inner tubes 1,133,590 12,891 87.9 1,018,512 11,526 88.4 
Saar ee 9,229 278 33.2 7,913 278 = =28.5 
High-pressure 
casings ......- 33,341 7,840 10.¢ . . = 


*Question not 1936. 


asked April 1, 


An analysis by volume groups has been prepared of 
the reports from dealers having stocks of casings and a 


comparison made to the survey of April 1, 1935. 
DEALERS CLASSIFIED BY VOLUME oF STOCK 

April 1, 1935 April 1, 1936 
No. of % of Total Naw = No. of %% of Total No. of 
Dealers Dealers Casings Dealers Dealers Casings 
Less than ip 2,575 20.00 13,143 2,372 20.96 11,880 
10 os 3,468 26.94 56,039 3,235 28.60 52;068 
25 — 49. 2,861 22.22 101,164 2,438 21.55 85,837 
50 9. 2,060 16. 00 140,469 1,651 14.59 113,318 
100 — 199 1,081 8.40 147,661 896 7.92 121,901 
200 299 344 2-67 82,167 302 2.67 71,865 
300 — 399.... 178 1.38 60,163 137 1.21 46,517 
400 — 999.... 230 1.79 133,751 211 1.87 126,546 
1,000 and over.. 76 0.60 143,495 71 0.63 183,427 
12,873 100.00 878,052 11,313 100.00 813,359 


The following table compares average stocks per dealer 
reporting each item on April 1 in the years 1927 to 1936, 
inclusive. 


AVERAGE StoOcKsS PER DEALER ON APRIL 1 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

Total casings.... 70.6 81.2 94.4 83.0 78.4 66.2 64.8 79.7 68.2 71.9 

Balloon casings.. 35.5 45.7 69.1 a ad ” - 5 ad ” 
High-pressure 

caines (shewee ws es = 224-155 12.1 163 130: 1056 x! 

Inner tubes .120.9 123.4 143.5 118.6 106.5 90.7 82.6 104.7 87.9 88.4 

Solids, etc. .... 24.7. 27.0 35.0 28.4 21.8 17 18.5 26.9 33.2 28.5 


*Not tabulated separately. 


Since 1930 the percentages of dealers handling one, 
two, three, and four makes of tires have not changed 
materially. 

NuMBER OF Makes HANDLED BY DEALERS 


(Percentages of Total) 
Number of 


Makes: 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
DE chaise as eens 47.9 54.2 58.5 68.3 70.0 71.5 70.8 69.7 69.0 69.0 
. ‘sishébedne 37.5 33.0 30.7 24.9 24.0 23.6 24.0 24.3 25.0 24.2 
eee 10.3 90 7.3 47 4.1 3.6 3.9 44 4.3 4.6 
Four, five, and six 4.3 3.8 3.5 2.1 1.9 4.3 1.3 1.6 1.7 2.2 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In the last four April 1 surveys dealers were asked 
the following questions: (1) Do you have equipment 
for vulcanizing passenger car tires? (2) Do you have 
equipment for vulcanizing truck tires? 

Vulcanizing Equipment for 


Motor Truck Tires 


| Se 


Vulcanizing Equipment for 
Passenger Car Tires 








1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Affirmative 3,071 2.700 1,509 1,347 1,519 1,392 726 628 
Negative ...... 18,158 17,818 11,485 10,269 19,306 19,273 12,017 10,753 
No reply...... 759 1,451 357 222 1,163 1,304 608 457 
21,988 21,969 13,351 11,838 21,988 21,969 13,351 11,838 

Percentage 
Affirmative .... 13.97. 12.29 11.30 11.38 6.91 6.34 5.44 5.30 


Analysis of Tire Dealers by Types of Business 


The following specific questions were asked of all 
dealers reporting: (1) Do you sell automobiles? (2) 
Do you sell gasoline? (3) Do you sell batteries? An 
analysis of the affirmative replies to these questions, by 
percentages of total dealers, in the April 1 surveys since 


1927, follows: 
PERCENTAGES OF ToTaAL DEALERS ENGAGED 1N Types oF BUSINESS 
19 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Sell automobiles. 37.5 37.8 39.0 37.9 38.8 36.0 31.8 30.4 32.0 32.4 
Sell gasoline.... 72.7 66.9 74.8 75.8 78.5 75.8 72.6 72.3 75.2 75.9 
Sell batteries... 52.2 51.7 61.1 63.9 68.6 69.0 66.9 66.9 70.2 72.1 


Late Returns from Dealers 


Reports were received, too late for inclusion in any 
preceding tabulating, from 421 dealers of whom 407 re- 
ported 66,469 casings, 421 reported 82,070 inner tubes, 
and 14 reported 360 solid and cushion tires on hand 
April 1, 1936. These late returns included an unusually 
high percentage of larger dealers. 


Small Mass Distributers’ Stocks 


The following tabulation covers reports received from 
small mass distri ibuters including several oil company re- 
ports, with less than 100 retail outlets each, arranged ac- 
cording to the number of outlets reported. 





Outlets No. of Total No. No. of No. of 
Reported Firms of Outlets Casings Inner Tubes 
| RSet ra ae fe 20 80 5,253 6,244 

_ eS. Sa re rere See 16 251 13,720 15,095 
25 EET ere 7 207 5,606 6,942 
50 Discs @savaneanne 3 209 3,426 5,518 

46 747 28,005 33,799 
4 Not Reported 6,399 8,555 
era i 50 34,404 42,354 


Large Mass Distributers’ Stocks 


Besides reports mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
20 larger distributers classified in the oil company group, 
including two small tire supply chains, and having more 
than 100 retail outlets each, handling either private brand 
or tire company brand tires, reported data on page 41, 
in comparison with similar data for April, and October, 
1935. 

(Continued on page 41) 





1 Special Circular No. 3,610, 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
DD. 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
Leather and Rubber Division, Washington, 
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The Part Played 
by Rubber in Transport 


Colin Maebeth,. M.1.A.E., M.S.A.E.. F.1.R.1. 





80% of all rubber grown 

goes into tires, it is as well 
to realize what this has meant to 
transport and where we would 
be without rubber. The demand 
for faster travel came when the 
world had learned to use steam 
power instead of being limited 
by a horse’s speed. Thomson, in 
1845, invented the pneumatic tire 
to enable steam road trains to 


[: VIEW of the fact that 


| 








3y 1920 solid-tired lorry traffic 
began to tax seriously the ability 
of road maintenance engineers, 
and in the nick of time came 
giant pneumatics to soften the 
blow and allow the traffic to 
speed up. The giant tire was 
not adopted whole-heartedly till 
war-time lorry stocks were ab- 
sorbed, and then the lorry and 
bus makers redesigned their 
vehicles to take advantage of 
“gar” tires: 








traverse rough roads in India. 


His invention was scotched in Fig. 1 


this country by legislation against 


Today we legislate against 
anything fast not on pneumatics, 





steam coaches. When bicycles came into 
general use in the 80’s, Dunlop—another 
Scotchman—responded to the urge for 
speed and gave practical shape to the air || 


tire. 
i, 









and the road builders supply us with con- 
crete or tar-bound macadam roads, or a 
combination of both, the concrete being 
steel reenforced. It is safe to assert that 
today’s roads cost much less per ton mile 
of traffic carried than ever before, and 





The principal obstacle to the universal 
use of the pneumatic tire for heavy-laden | <mms 
wheels was the continued use of square-  |/fage@@& 
woven tire fabric. When this was uni- ETE 
versally replaced in 1920 by the multiple- 
ply cord casing construction, there was no 
longer any serious difficulty in enlarging 
the tire section while reducing the diam- 
eter of the wheel on which the tire was 
mounted, The introduction of cotton mul- 
tiple-ply cord casing gave an impetus to 












rubber consumption and resulted in faster Fig. 2 


travel for heavy and light loads. 

The pioneer work done from 1914-20 by Goodyear in 
Akron should not go unrecognized by the heavy trans- 
port industry. Goodyear included in such work the de- 
velopment of six-wheeled vehicles fitted with single “air” 
tires. 


Road Economy 


Rubber “air” tires alone make it possible for roads, 
carrying fast automobile traffic, to be maintained in 
serviceable condition, and it is interesting to note the 
development of improved road surfaces to take full ad- 
vantage of pneumatic tire possibilities. Thus, about 1910, 
it became the practice of highway authorities to tar-spray 
their road surfaces to bind them together against (a) 
the disintegrating blows of solid tires and (b) the suction 
action of pneumatic tires. Tar-macadam undoubtedly 
was the response to the demand of the tire users to kill 
the dust nuisance. 





1 Revised especially for INp1IA RussBER Wort-p since original publication 
in J, Roy. Soc, Arts, Oct. 11, 1935, pp. 1101-12. This was the third of a 
series of three lectures on rubber given last fall before the Royal Society 
of Arts, John St., Adelphi, W.C.2, England. Concluded from Inpia Rupser 
Worvp, May 1, 1936, pp. 37-40. 
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there is every prospect of roads in the near 
future needing little attention beyond sur- 
face renewals and maintenance against 
settlement and weather effects. 





Rubber Tires Are Kind to the Roads 


It is of interest to note how the various 
types of rubber-tired vehicles “spread” the 
load over the surface. For a given load 
capacity tire sections have greatly developed 
during the last ten years, the section having 
increased by 50%. The rim diameter has dropped from 
24 to 16 inches. The rim type is changed, and the tread 
is 100% more robust. 

The developments since cord tire introduction in 1920 
—as regards road loading—show how for a given type 
of vehicle tires are now inflated to 26 pounds instead 
of 60, and the road pressure is 49 pounds per square 
inch instead of 90. 

Car tire cushioning value for loads of 9 hundredweight 





increased just 50%. 

Lorry type tires are instanced as regards: growth of 
wheel load—the wheel loads being now 434 tons; 30% 
increase of cushion power for 22% hundredweight load. 
It should be emphasized that though the actual road 
pressure on the very heavily loaded lorry wheels is still 
above 100 pounds per square inch, yet the cushioning 
value of such wheels is enormous, as large-section tires 
have a cushioning power increasing according to 
the increase in the sectional diameter; therefore the 
destructive effect on the road surface is greatly re- 
duced. 
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Opening Up the World to Rapid ay, 
Transport KO 
The desire to traverse desert places 
at speed with heavy loads led to pio- 
large- section tires in 


neering use « f 
Northern 
traverse 
Palestine 


also 


ple isa 


It is not 
likely that 
many new 


railway 
tracks will 
be built now 
that ‘‘door to 
door” trans- 
port is feasi- 
ble on main 
roads in any 
country and 
often across 
country 
where no 
road exists. 

For ex- 
tremely soft 
surfaces ul- 


tra-low-pressure 


having the normal pressure per 
square inch reduced from 48 
pounds to 19.8 pounds on sand, a 
sufficient drop from soft “road” 
tires to insure effective traction. 
Airplane 
Tires 


The amount 
of rubber used 
per airplane 
tire is not great, 
there being lit- 
tle called for 
beyond calsing 
rubber, but the 
use of pneu- 
matic tires 
makes it possi- 
ble to land on, 


and take off 
from, soft sur- 
faces. Air-craft 


tire practice has 
speeded up the 
more general 


use of lower-pressure tires on automobiles. 
as usually understood, but only sufficient 


need no ‘“‘tread” 


rubber to protect the casing and to 


Africa. 
roadless 
to Bagdad. 
four-vehicle roadless train for 
desert transport which would be im- 
possible without pneumatic tires 


ADJUSIMENT 








AUXILIARY 
RUBBER BLOCK 


Modern cord tires ses 
country from 


Another exam 












Fig. 4 


tires are in. use, 
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such tires are still too dear, often 
costing as much as a good barrow. It 
is probable that a wide solid tire, vul- 
canized to the rim, would enable a 
very effective cheap combination to 
meet most barrow requirements. 
Farm carts have now been redesigned 
to take advantage of the reduced trac 
tive resistance when air shod. Loads 


























Fig. 7 
Aero tires 


“grip” on braking. It 


is likely that aero tire diameters will reach great dimen- 
sions as planes increase in size, unless the helicopter type 
of machine displaces the existing one. 


Slow Speed Tire Usage 


The advent of the low-pressure thin casing cord tire 
has led to a rapid increase in tire usage on farms for 


farm work. 


push when air shod; 
reduced, 


etc., is greatly 


Wheelbarrows are almost a pleasure to 


the damage to grass, beds, crops, 
and the work made lighter: 








Fig. 6 


go up, labor cost is reduced, and 
horses increase their capacity, yield 
per acre is increased, owing to reduced 
surface compression. Chicken farm 
wagons on pneumatics are easily 
pulled along by hand. Dairymen’s 
carts, long 

associated 

; with rubber 

Nie tires, are 
aie now being 
a ae fitted in num- 
tae «bers with 

, emcee El “air” tires. 

Farm trac- 

tors, when 

air shod, can 

now trav- 

Fig. 5 erse fields 

and roads 

at will, and having specially de- 
signed bold tre ads are able to 


insure a grip under almost all con- . 
ditions, though metal spuds can be 
still used. Farm lorries, which re- 
quire to cover both fields and roads, 
are also fitted with unusually bold 
treads to insure effective traction. 


Moving-floor lorries for rapid emptying now have a 
wide rubber belt which can be operated by hand gear- 
ing to empty the load with care and quickly. 


The use of “air” 


tires on dust carts, railway lorries, 


and other vehicles required to stop frequently is leading 
to an increased demand for horses, which for such work 
are of lighter build and speedier than was advisable when 
using horses for iron-shod vehicles. 





Rubber 
Automobile 
Cushions 


Rubber auto- 
mobile cushions 
increased in 
general usage 
during the last 
few years, their 
advantages as 
regards com- 
fort, ease of 
application, low 
seating possi- 
bilities, and 
lightness be- 
coming more 
recognized. The 
Moseley insert- 
able —cushion- 
unit has now 
a concave sup- 
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porting surface which has a fine 
control against rolling and gives a 
very low seating. Dunlopillo in- 
sertable units are of latex cellular 
sponge in molded form. This type 
of non-inflated unit, having many 
advantages, has become very popu- 
lar for public service vehicles. (See 
Figure 1.) 

The application of latex-treated 
hair—hogs’ bristles generally—in 
unit form is now very popular for 
the squabs and arm-rests of car up- 


holstery and is very easily applied Compinep Draw 4 _ 
LoaD EQUALIZING 


in this form. (See Figure 2.) 

All the recent rubber seating de- 
velopments allow of easy assembly 
of units into coach work and re- 
duce the amount of skilled labor so 
essential to providing a conventional 
spring seating. 


Rubber Car Springs 


These have been the subject of extended 
research in many different directions. A 
new method is the application of rubber- 
torsion units where a bobbin-like rubber 
spring takes the load on an independent 
front wheel mounting applied to a conven- 
tional chassis. (See Figures 3, 4, and 5.) 
Rubber so used is not subject to local 
abrasion or other local punishment such as 
arises in conventional rubber applications, 
and a substantial amount of rubber is used 
for supporting each wheel. The weight 
of compounded rubber on an average car 
when using this type of suspension is 
about 40 pounds. Figure 6 shows a motor- 
cycle front fork suspension. Obviously suc- 
cess in the application of rubber springs 
will mean a considerably increased de- 
mand for rubber. 


Railway Rubber Usage 

Railways in Great Britain partic- 
ularly are users of great quantities 
of rubber, the usage on a modern 
railway coach today totaling 620 
pounds. (See Table 1, page 36.) 

A locomotive uses about 140 
pounds of compounded rubber. (See 
Figure 7.) Figure 8 shows rubber 
parts as 
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New Developments in Rubber for 
Railway Wheel Suspensions 

Competition from road transport 
has forced railways to give im- 
proved service, comfort, and speed 
on their main and branch lines. 
The use of railway wheels with 
yielding peripheries has had many 
advocates during the last fifteen 
vears, and outstanding among de- 
velopments is the Michelin pneu- 
matic tire used in conjunction with 
a guiding wheel flange. Figure 10 
shows a section (not up to date). 

This type of wheel equipment 
uses conventional tires having the 
following additional features: (a) 
a safety interior supporting surface 
which takes the load in case of in- 
sufficient inflation; (b) a flat tread of al- 
most smooth pattern, designed particularly 
for displacing moisture from the rail sur- 
face; (c) a rigid wheel flange, now being 
fitted with a rubber insulation to prevent 
flange noises. Such equipment has a limited 
capacity as regards wheel loading, approx- 
imating 2,400 pounds at 100 pounds per 
square inch, this being about one-quarter the 
load on steel coach wheels. 

A recent example of such practice is the 
Armstrong-Siddeley 16-wheel vehicle of the 
Michelin type (Figure 11), and it should be 
stated that in order to bring such vehicles 
to the present state of development it was 
necessary for the rubber manufacturers to 
set about redesigning the whole vehicle to 
insure that the design should take full ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of “air” tire 
usage. This vehicle has two eight-wheel 
bogies, the driven bogie having three chain- 
driven axles, and four rubber cushions ar- 





















used on 
merchan- 
dise trucks 
and sleep- 
ing cars. 

British 
practice 
leads the 
world as re- 
gards_ the 
use of rub- Fig. 12 
ber parts 


in connection with railway transportation, but France is 
making rapid strides in the adoption of rubber parts as 
advantages of maintenance and comfort are realized. 
One example is illustrated in Figure 9, showing draw and 


buffing equipment on “NORD” coaches. 






ranged to support the body with 
roller bearing ‘‘sliding shoes.” 
(See Figure 12.) The trailing 
bogie is of strong but light con- 
struction, and the use of automo- 
bile-type brake drums is standard. 
(See Figure 13.) 

Electric signaling is also catered 
for, making use of rubber insu- 
lated steel shoes contacting silently 
with the rails, thus enabling the 
“track circuiting’ system to be 
used in conjunction with rubber 
tires. The 












wheel _ load 
is “spread” 
along the face 
of the rail in 
straight run- 
ning and over 
points, all 
leading to 
very smooth 
and silent 
travel. 

The use of 
this type of 
railway vehi- 
cle appears 
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to be extending and is a fair instance of applving rubber 
usage to an economic railway problem, viz., branch line 
usage. 

Pedestrian Transport 


Seven and a half per cent. of the world’s rubber goes 
into boots and shoes and heels and soles. In Great Brit- 
ain we make far too little use of rubber for keeping out 
wet, but those countries subject to much snow and thaw 
find nothing to match rubber. In this country rubber 
footwear has come into its own for such sports as tennis, 
golf, fishing, and bathing, but as a preventive of the 
common cold due to wet feet it is not vet fully appre- 
ciated. Propaganda toward the use of waterproofed foot- 
wear should yield good results in freedom from sick- 
ness. Such footwear must be inconspicuous to suit 
British ideas. 

Rubber Floorings 


These are now standard for fine buildings such as 
banks, hotels, and office entrances and even for stables, 
but not yet for the home, the factory, footpaths, and 
streets. There are good prospects of a general extension 
of such usage. It should be noted that the linoleum 
manufacturer has now applied his experience to the 
making of fine rubber floorings, and it only needs time 
and new styling to start the housewife adopting rubber 
floors, which are warm, silent, dustless, but as yet too 
costly. 

Today we see our energetic Minister of Transport 
concentrating on the reduction of traffic casualties. Let 
us realize that but for the far-sighted action of the 
British and other pioneers who since 1877 have developed 
the great rubber plantations of Ceylon, Malay, and the 
East Indies, to increase the supply of 80,000 tons of 
wild rubber to a million tons of cultivated, we should 
be dependent on the small supplies available from hap- 
hazard native collection, and such supplies would come at 
a fabulous price. But for rubber usage, no question of 
objections to speed limits of thirty or other miles per 
hour would arise, as we could not reach such figures, 
and we would be too dependent on the railways for our 
transport of goods and people. Our road traffic would 
be crawling, and the cyclist would still be using the 
“boneshaker.” 

Looking at the matter from a still wider angle, we 
should be congested in our towns, as travel facilities 
would be limited, and our slum clearance problem accen- 
tuated; our countryside would be languishing instead of 
revived; our Dominions would be less developed; the 
production of the world’s goods would be limited, owing 
to less flexible transport facilities. In effect, improved 
road transport facilities have enabled the flow of popu- 
lation, food, and other supplies to meet local demands, 
and famine due to shortage, and disease due to conges- 
tion, are now becoming of minor importance as recur- 
rent world’s problems. 

Rubber has made possible the revolution which has 
taken place in road transport methods during the 
last forty years. 
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Synthetic Rubber 


(Continued from page 30) 


parts of carvene ozonide, at 100° C., for about two 
weeks, and then, at slightly reduced pressure, pass a cur- 
rent of nitrogen through the vessel, and heat in an oil 
bath to about 100° C., whereupon any unaltered isoprene 
distills off. Ammonia is then passed through the vessel, 
while reducing the pressure to from 20 to 30 millimeters 
and raising the temperature to from 180 to 190° C. 
After five to seven hours’ heating a product is obtained 
which very closely resembles natural caoutchouc. 

46. Gottschalk, 1,289,444, Dec. 31, 1918. The process 
of making a rubber-like substance by synthesis comprises 
removing the resin from commercial turpentine, heating 
together an acid and the treated turpentine to a tem- 
perature not exceeding 240° C. to vaporize and mix 
the substances, passing these mixed vapors through a 
tube, heating them in a portion of the tube to a tem- 
perature of 250° C., maintaining the vapors at the tem- 
perature long enough to allow the pinene of the turpentine 
to change into limonene, increasing the temperature of 
the changed vapors in another portion of the tube to at 
least 300° C., maintaining the changed vapors at this 
temperature for a sufficient time to allow the limonene 
at least in part to change into a rubber-like substance, 
condensing the vapors, and separating and removing 
the acid. 

(To be continued) 





Allegory of Colloidal Carbon 
(Continued from page 31) 


geologic strata pierced by oil wells through which the 
hydrocarbon natural gas rises to the surface under heavy 
pressure and serves as the raw material for upward of 
300,000,000 pounds annually of colloidal carbon. Next 
are shown absorption towers by which high-grade natural 
gas is removed, leaving the residual gas to operate by its 
high pressure the gas engines that drive the mechanism 
of the sheet-iron burning houses where the various 
grades of black are produced under controlled conditions. 
Testing and shipment are the final steps pictured in the 
manufacturing story. 

The second mural is based on the story of Aladdin’s 
magic lamp, for many years symbolizing Binney & Smith 
carbon blacks. In the encircling smoke from the lamp 
the startled gaze of Aladdin beholds an array of indus- 
trial applications of colloidal carbon basic in tire treads, 
inks, paints for ships, locomotives, automobiles, road sur- 
faces, lacquers, and many other industrial uses where 
quality and special functions are required. 

The third panel records the master colloid brands of 
the company and their appropriate uses pictured. The 
lower two-thirds of this panel is occupied with typical 
samples of rubber and other articles in which colloidal 
carbon enters as an essential ingredient. Central in the 
sample display is an automobile tire with an enduring 
colloidal carbon tread. 

The lower wall sections of the room are paneled in 
lustrous synthetic resin in which colloidal carbon is the 
color base. 

The industrial story of colloidal carbon is thus graphi- 
cally unfolded by the murals and is significantly focused 
on the samples. Apart from its artistic value the exhibit 
has great educational interest to every studious observer. 
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Bicyeling in 19356 


ARKED popular interest in bicycling may be dated old of both sexes. This development vastly increased 
M about 1880 with the rubber tired high-wheel the popularity of wheeling during the “Gay 90’s,” stim- 
model introduced from England. This type was ulating the annual shows of new models, six-day bicycle 
adapted for riding only by venturesome men and boys. races, trick riding acts of stage and circus, and setting 
Popular interest in the sport, however, was sufficient to apart of numerous special paths for riders in city parks 
bring about the organization of many clubs, affiliated in throughout the country. One such opened in 1897 extend- 


the “League 
of American 
Wheelmen”’ 
formed in 
1880. This or- 
ganization 
reached its 
peak mem- 
bership of 
108,000 short- 
ly after 1900. 
Its advocacy 
of the interests of bicycling was 
a powerful support for the 
sport lasting until the vogue of 
the automobile appeared. 


Popular Recreation of the 90's 


The limitations of the high- 
wheel bicycle of the 80’s caused 
that type to give way in a brief 
time to the diamond and drop 
frame so-called “safety” forms 
which appealed to young and 





ing from the 
eastern dis- 
trict of Brook- 
lyn to Coney 
Island. Sun- 
day “Century” 
runs also fea- 
tured that 
period. These 








events marked 
the culmina- 
tion of popu- 
lar devotion to ‘cycling as a 
recreation. 


The Fad Declines 


Growing interest in the new 
and more thrilling fad of auto- 
mobiling came with the early 
years of the twentieth century 
and thus brought about a 
marked decline in the popular- 
itv of bicycling as a sport. De- 
spite this, however, a surprising 








Figs. 4, 
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Figs. 7, 
69 
(Left to 
Right) 
Single-Tube Tires 
Figs. 1, 2, 3. Single-tube bicycle tire types of American Tire Factories, Inc. These designs are made in two-ply, two-ply and tread 
1 and sidewall color combinations. U.S. Rubber Products, Inc., standard line 


strip, and three-ply fabric constructions with various treac ; ‘ : : u , ” 
of S.T.1Is. tires: Fig. 4. U. S. Royal No. 75 Chain, a gold striped black three-ply fabric tire. Fig. 5. U. 8S. No. 76 Giant Chain, a 
black and white combination of two-ply fabric construction. Fig. 6. U. S. Cord Racer, an all red corrugated tire of two-ply cord con- 
struction. Continental Rubber Works standard line S.T.B. tires: Fig. 7. This Vitalic tread design covers three different fabric 
types: Vitalic de Luxe, a three-ply all white; Vitalic All Black, a three-ply, all black; and Vitalic Special, a three-ply black and 
white combination. Fig. 8. Elephant Hide is made both in all black and black and white combination, two-ply with extra ply strip 
under tread, extra cushion between plies, and a red tube. Fig. 9. Brigadier, a two-ply extra cushion, red tube tire in all black or 
black and white combination. 
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Fig. 21 





Fig. 23 





Fig. 22 Single-Tube Tires 





Fisk Tire Co.’s standard line of black tread, white sidewall S.T.B. tires: Fig. 10. Fisk De Luxe, 
three-ply fabric carcass. Fig. 11. Fisk Victor, two-ply carcass with extra fabric strip under 
tread, also laminated red tube. Fig. 12. Massasoit ‘88’ with two plies of fabric and a red 
tube. Fig. 13. Cord-Racer, carcass built of two plies of cord fabric. The Standard line of 
8.T.B. fabric tires of Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of America, Inc., has black treads and white 
sidewalls in four constructional types: Fig. 14, Advanced, and Fig. 15, Vacuum Cup, both of three-ply construction of characteristic 
tread designs. Figs. 16 and 17, respectively, Penn-Arrow and Sturdy Stud, of two-ply construction. Gillette Rubber Co.’s standard line 
of 8.T.B. tires consists of: Fig. 18. Brown Bear, three plies of fabric and red tread white sidewall combination. Fig. 19. Transparent 
Readster of same construction as Fig. 18 except pure transparent rubber is used throughout. Fig. 20. Grizzly Bear, two-ply with extra 
fabric strip under tread and red tread and white sidewall combination. Fig. 21. Polar Bear, two-plies heavy fabric, all white. Fig. 22. 
Black Bear, same as Fig. 21, but all black. Fig. 23. Road Racer, two plies and fabric strip, black corrugated tread, white sidewall. 
Fig. 24. Transparent Cerd Racer, of two-ply cord construction and transparent storks. 


Fig. 24 
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Fig. 25 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., standard S.T.B. ti li incl : Fi 
tread and white sidewall, i , oe a oe 





Fig. 34 


number of “wheels” 
remained in use as a 
matter of utility for 
such errand running 
as messenger and de- 
livery boys perform, 
as a means of conven- 
ient and inexpensive 
transportation for 
shop workers, and also 
for the pleasure and 
physical development 
of the children under 
auto owning and driv- 
ing ages. 

Bicycling Revival 

Within the last few 


years the bicycling fad 
has been hauled out 


Fig. 26 


Single-Tube Tires 


Fig. 26. Pathfinder with two fabric plies and strip under tread, all black. 


black tire of two fabric plies. 


Fig. 38 


Fig. 37 
High-Pressure Double-Tube Tires 


Standard lines of double-tube high-pressure tires are shown in a great 
variety of tread designs, color combinations, fabric and bead construc- 
tions. Fig. 28. Continental's Vitalic Semi-Clinch. Fig. 29. Pennsylvania 
Vacuum Cup Clincher, Fig. 30. Fisk Heavy Duty. Fig. 31. Fisk Rugged, 
Fig. 32. Fisk Clincher. Fig. 33. Gillette ‘300°’ Clincher. Fig. 34. 
Gillette Motor Fabric No. 400. Fig. 35. Gillette Cord No. 500. Fig. 36. 
Gillette Heavy Service Clincher No. 600. Fig. 37. Gillette ‘‘100" and 
200" Road Weight Clincher. Fig. 38. Goodyear All Weather. 
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25, All Weather of three-ply fabric construction with black 
Fig. 27. The Speedway, an all 





Fig. 36 


of the moth balls, and 
a veritable boom now 
exists which is. still 
growing rapidly. 
Strangely enough, that 
a boom exists is real- 
ized by relatively few 
people not engaged in 
business pursuits de- 
riving benefits directly 
therefrom. 

A newspaper col- 
umnist, well known 
for his amusing style 
of treating miscella- 
neous homely philoso- 
phies, recently wrote 
about the “Passing of 
the Old-Time Cheer- 
ful Whistler” in an 
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Fig. 42 
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important New York Sunday paper, in 
which he pondered: “T do not know 
whether it’s the burden of a sick era that 
has weighed down so heavily on whistlers 
or whether the art tee simply gone out 
like bicycling or tatting.” 

Whatever may have caused the demise of 
whistling or tatting hardly warrants identi- 
fying bicycling with such a fate, particularly 
when with modesty it is holding higher 
favor today than ever with both sexes from 
youth to middle age who realize that he rein 
resides a gratifying means for healthful 
and daily utility. 


exercise, recreati mn, 


Weight Reduction and Health 


Three years ago the bicycle industry 
received a distinct boom w hen the Holly- 
wood colony took up cycling as a he alth 
measure, thus directing w idespreé id atten- 
tion to the benefit to health of bicvcling. 
The statement that women and girls take 
one-third of the bicycle output today is 
a fairly accurate one. 

Recognizing the expanding interest in 
bicycle riding, the Cycle Trades Asso- 
ciation of America at its recent annual 
convention decided to make its main ob- 
jective the creation of more cycle paths. are of 
In this connection one notes with satis- 
faction the following statement quoted 


Tires of large 


5 r nea alld cai 1; of © Fig. 39. Fisk 
from W. B. Harding, sales manager ot flees meee 
Cycle Tires, United States Rubber Prod- black. Fig. 41. 


Tread Balloon, 


ucts, Inc., and first vice president of the 


Cycle Trades Association of America.! Continental 
“The Cycle Trades of America has ‘4 Goodyear 
wheel. Fig. 
been very active in bringing about the toon. Fig. 46. U. 


development of bicycle paths in public 

parks and along highways, and in Chicago alone there 
are now over 60 miles of cycle paths in operation, some 
of these in the busy sections of the city. At Atlantic 
City the Boardwalk is open at certain hours for cycle 
riding, and most of the hotels rent bicycles to their guests 
for this purpose. In every city in the country at this 
time there is a movement afoot to secure cycle paths in 
public parks and along certain highways where youngsters 
may ride with perfect safety, and this movement is hav- 
ing much success. The medical profession indorses this 


1 Private communication 








Fig. 


Double-Tube Balloon Tires 


cross-sectional di- 
-50 to 2.125 inches 

importance and 
are now produced in a variety of 
tread designs, colors, and of bead 
designs to fit ss or hook-type rims. 
Balloon. Fig. 40. 


mensions from 1 
growing 


lette Cross Diamond, red. 
Vitalic 


form of exercise more than any other.” 

So popular has this sport become that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
has seen fit to run much- “appreciated Sunday 
excursions, known as the “Cycle Trains,” 
into New England for cycling devotees. 
Special service features consist of free trans- 
portation of owners’ bikes and provisions for 
supplying them to others on a rental basis. 


Bicycle and Tire Production 


- In 1932, 250,000 bicycles were manufac- 


tured in the United States. Since that 
time production has increased each year 
to the point where the sales of new 
bicycles for 1935 were well over 650,000. 
Certain factories where a production of 
200 wheels per day was considered quite 
satisfactory four or five years ago are 
now turning out 350 to 500 wheels per 
day, and there seems to be no let- -up in 
the demand for the bicycle at this time. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., reported for 1934 


16 a production of 4,078,621 bicycle tires, 


of which 1,247,777 were used as original 
equipment. Similarly the production for 
— was 4,384,000 tires, of which 

1,500,000 were used as original equip- 
ment. These figures indicate the rapid 
increase in the ‘popularity of bicycling. 
However the 1935 production of 750,000 


Duty Balloon, : : - ° 
bicycles is 250,000 machines less than 


Gillette Ribbed 


Fig. 43. on. the peak sales attained in the mid- 
ig. 43. . : 
Balloon. Fig. Nineties. 
Weather ‘‘Air- : 
Pharis ss Bal- Equipment Improvement in Design, 
S. Chain Balloon. > ~ ° 
Quality, and Construction 


The present year’s models set new luxury standards in 
comparison with those of comparatively few years ago, 
not to mention their prodigious improvements over the 
cycle equipment of the still-earlier seasons. Simi- 
larly the tires for bicycles have undergone evolutionary 
changes that enhance riding comfort, service life, safety 
of operation, and appearance of the machine. 


Tires 


All bicycle tires fall into one of two general classes 
well known as single-tube and double-tube construction. 
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The former consists of a tube or air container con- 
structed and cured as an integral inner lining of the 
carcass; while in the latter, like automobile tires, the 
carcass and inner tube are separate entities. In each class 
are types constructed of various weights of square-woven 
and cord fabrics. Both have types with t:vo-fabric plies, 
others with an additional one in the tread region only, 
and still others with three complete plies. A great variety 
of tread designs and color combinations is used also in 
each class. 

The double-tube class again divides itself into high 
and low (balloon) pressure types of various bead con- 
structions to fit either straight side or hooked edge rims 
or both; while the single-tube class confines itself to the 
high-pressure type for use on rims of a contour similar 
to that of the inner periphery of the tire itself. 


Low-Pressure Tires 


Balloon tires are finding rapidly growing acceptance 
because of the riding comfort, easy pedaling, and simple 
mounting advantages that they afford the user. They, 
of course, necessitate smaller diameter wheels to com- 
pensate for their much larger cross-sectional diameters. 
This fact confines adoption of such tires principally to 
new machines with frames as well as wheels especially 
designed to accommodate them. It is certain, therefore, 
that the high-pressure type will be in greatest demand 
for replacement during the next few years at least. 


Tire Manufacturers 


Bicycle tire production in the United States today is 
conducted by the following eight companies: Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; Continental Rubber 
Works, Erie, Pa.; Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
Fisk Tire Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Co., Jeannette, Pa.; Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, O.; United States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; and the American Tire Factories, Inc., 
Logansport, Ind. 

The great variety of tread designs and constructions 
that constitute the standard 1936 lines of these manu- 
facturers are revealed by the accompanying illustrations. 
Besides the standard items most manufacturers, if not 
all, produce special-brand tires which present an addi- 
tional array of tread designs, color combinations, and 
identification markings. 





Para-Graphs 
OLDED POROUS RUBBER ARTICLES are 
formed by a new process from latex. One of sev- 


eral examples of the process follows. One thousand 
grams of pre-vulcanized normal latex having a 33% dry 
rubber content were admixed with 700 grams of glue in 
the shape of beads having an average diameter of 2 to 3 
mm. To the paste-like mixture thus produced were added 
with stirring 10 ccs. of a 10% aqueous solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate and 20 ccs. of a 10% aqueous solution 
of ammonium sulphate. The resulting mass was poured 
into a mold and the whole placed into an oven and sub- 
jected to heating at 60° C. This completely coagulated 
the mix. The coagulated mass was then removed from 
the mold and immersed several times in hot water which 
dissolved out the glue and left the rubber in the desired 
porous condition. The porous mass was thoroughly 
washed and dried. 

ImMpROvED Sponce Ruspser Process. The process de- 
scribed provides a product greatly improved in tensile 


4] 


and aging qualities simply, efficiently, and more economi- 
cally than heretofore. The basis of the process is in 
the utilization of certain properties of oily softening 
agents having a great affinity for carbon dioxide gas, or 
other inert gases, at low temperatures, and at atmos- 
pheric pressure, but which will give off the gas at the 
temperature of vulcanization. These agents are used as 
vehicles for introducing the inert gas in the rubber. 

An efficient working example of such a vehicle is tri- 
ethanolamine, an oil having definite and well-recognized 
properties as a softening agent for rubber. To this sub- 
stance water is added, 25% to 50% by volume; then it 
is subjected to carbon dioxide gas. At atmospheric pres- 
sure this combination will absorb as high as ninety times 
its volume of the gas. Triethanolamine treated as above 
described is added to the rubber on the mill into which 
it works and distributes easily and aids in the successful 
milling operation. The quantity used is determined by 
the results desired. Owing to the unusual capacity of 
this material for carbon dioxide gas small quantities only 
need be employed to secure satisfactory results in cellular 
formations. The rubber is milled at a temperature low 
enough so that the carbon dioxide gas is retained by the 
vehicle. The rubber is compounded with any of the 
usual or well-known fillers, sulphur, and accelerator. 

When the batch is properly milled, the oil will be 
distributed evenly throughcut the mass, and as the vul- 
canization proceeds, the carbon dioxide gas will be lib- 
erated within the mass, forming the cellular structure de- 
sired. This oil will give off the gas continuously and at 
substantially even and uniform rate during the early part 
of the vulcanization of the rubber so that the product 
is noteworthy for the regularity and uniformity of the 
cells and their regular and even distribution. — 





Distributers’ Tire Stocks 
(Continued from page 32) 


Inner 

Reports Stations Casings Tubes 
Received Served on Hand on Hand 
Bett, 1996.5 65000 2 46,371 1,000,406 1,323,316 
October, ae 19 45,139 1,140,609 1,143,951 
Agr, ITF vecsece 18 49,104 1,274,686 1,170,333 


The usual survey of stocks held in retail outlets (1,768 
reported by six companies) operated by tire manufac- 
turing companies, and in the wholesale and retail outlets 
(1,339 reported by four companies) operated by two 
mail-order and two other chain-store distributers, shows 
the following results in comparison with similar data re- 
ported in the last two surveys. 








Reports Retail Casings Inner Tubes Solids 
Received Stores on Hand on Hand on Hand 
pm BEIG 66 voce ccccs 10 3,107 1,626,572 1,638,430 5,335 
October; 1935) .iccess 10 3,099 1,681,036 1,616,725 4,903 
FDC, 1955 oc sccuccs'e oie 2,760 1,557,441 1,344,305 3,730 
Summary 
Reports actually received are summarized as follows: 
Inner 
Reports Retail Casings Tubes 
Received Outlets on Hand on Hand 
SS BO EERE CET EET TE 11,526 11,526* 813,359 1,018,512 
Dealers, late returns ........ 421 421* 66,469 82,070 
Small mass distributers....... 50 747+ 34,404 42,354 
Large mass distributers: 
CE COMED 5. osc 50.cc0 cea 20 46,371 1,000,406 1,323,316 
SOME eta owwacatcnvencs 10 3,107 1,626,572 1,638,430 
ee 12,027 62,172 «3,541,210 4,104,682 


*Not including sub-dealers. 
tSub-outlets for only 48 firms. 


The extent to which these statistics are representative 
of the total is not definitely known. The returns from 
dealers and small mass distributers are, however, far less 
complete than the returns from large mass distributers. 
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Editorials 


A Wholesome Viewpoint 


URING 
destructive competition 
turn on invested capital have been the running- 
mate conditions of the rubber industry that were most 


or twelve ruthless 


unsatisfactory 


the last ten years 


and re- 


apparent to the general public. That the latter condition 
was caused by the former has been the universally ac- 
cepted verdict. Without seeking for or taking into con- 
sideration other existent and relating influences, this 
conclusion has stood practically unchallenged, almost 
always carrying with it more or less derogatory implica- 
tions regarding the integrity and ability of executives 
and management. 

At last comes a careful and studied analysis of the 
rubber industry of the United States by one well quali- 
fied by experience and training to give equally unbiased 
consideration of the faults and the virtues of the indus- 
try’s past, present, and future affairs for the purpose of 
correlating a story of fairness and of constructive value. 
In a report of his studies entitled “The American Rub- 
ber Industry” Walter H. Dickerson isolates and evalu- 
ates the effect upon the industry of the various factors 
which have contributed to the unsatisfactory earnings 
during recent years. He develops the logic that the 
erratic and extreme price fluctuation of the principal 
raw materials, rubber and cotton, in the past fourteen 
years have described a curve that strangely enough ap- 
proximately parallels that of the industry’s net earn- 
ing experience. Mr. Dickerson contends that corporate 
losses coinciding with radical and unpredictable declines 
in rubber prices is not conclusive evidence of question- 
able management, although improved profits immediately 
accompanying each era of commodity price stabilization 
or rise can be taken only as a tribute to the alertness 
and competency of management. No other major in- 
dustry, he points out, has ever been faced with such a 
complicated and ever-changing set of problems as have 
been occasioned by this crude rubber situation, which 
antedated the depression by many years. No other 
management was ever judged, therefore, under such 
conditions. 

Condemnation of the existence of destructive price 
competition is ordinarily predicated on the theory that 
it is a basic cause of much of the chaos in the industry 
and that its complete and permanent elimination could be 
brought about by very simple measures—details never 
Price competition is not a basic 
In reality it is of 


offered —of regulation. 
cause; it is merely an apparent one. 
itself a result—a result of many factors growing out 


of the price history of crude rubber; the World War; 


the present and former depressions with their business 





failures, attempts at survival, and merchandise dumping ; 
legislation, etc. The regulation of these basic causes 
will make that of competition a matter of natural eco- 
nomic consequence. It is likely that most critics, here- 
tofore, have failed to appraise with even approximate 
accuracy, if at all, the extent, ponderance, and evolution- 
ary value of the attempts to regulate and stabilize these 
fundamental factors, or to consider that the rubber in- 
dustry, rapidly grown into one of essentiality, has been 
subjected to the inevitable adjustments of adolescence 
and is now but entering the more stabilized stage of 
maturity. 

Mr. Dickerson’s study and views are interestingly un- 
usual in that he shows the relation of factors that have 
been commonly regarded as dissociated individual proj- 
ects. He is critical yet considerate, therefore construc- 
tive, and his work may well be the stimulus of a new 
trend of less critical, more wholesome thought based 
on a better comprehension of the industry’s broad 
problems, 





The Reeovery Attitude 


N A discussion of the present business attitude the 
May 15 issue of Sales Management says: “We seem 
to be experiencing a slight lowering in the business 

tempo, but there is nothing to indicate that it is anything 
less than a normal seasonal recession—and a slight one 
at that” and characterizes it as a “Recovery Interlude.” 

This is but characteristic of the dampered attitude 
noticeable in January this year because the automobile 
season had been advanced two months; the reputed busi- 
ness hampering effect of the severe winter weather of 
February; and the devastating floods of March; yet a 
survey of approximately 300 industrial corporations 
which have issued first quarter reports shows aggregate 
earnings to be 38% higher than in the corresponding 
period in 1935. Such lines as automobiles, machinery, 
steel, and iron are reporting profits nearly twice as large 
as last year. 

One cannot but recall a statement made by the head 
of a renowned statistical organization a few months ago 
in which he said in substance that recovery is here and 
certain to continue because we are now experiencing that 
recovery psychology that attends the final stages of every 
depression which consists of a practiced pessimism on 
the part of business men when they have again reached 
the stage of definite and increasing profits. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C.8. Rubber Division Meetings 


New York Group 
HAIRMAN W. C. LINGVALL, of 
the picnic committee, New York 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., has 
announced the following details regard- 
ing the scheduled sports events planned 
for field day, June 13, at Alps Castle, 
Aips Road, Preakness, Paterson, N. J. 
J. Miscall, who served so successfully 
as master of ceremonies at last year’s 
outing, will again function in the same 
capacity. The tournaments and per- 
sons in charge of each follow: 

Gotr. F. E. Traflet in charge. The 
tournament will take place on the ex- 
cellent course located adjacent to the 
picnic grounds. Play will start at 9.350 
a.m. Entries will close at 12 noon. 
There will be an extra charge of $1.50 
for those participating in golf. The 
United Carbon Co. has donated a beau- 
tiful trophy to be awarded as a perma- 
nent possession to the golfer with the 
lowest gross score. 

Boocutrr. J. Carroll in charge. A 
large number of those present at last 
year’s outing greatly enjoyed this Ital- 
ian bowling game. Prizes will be 
awarded to the winners. 

Sort Batt. C. L. Smith. This event was 
one of the highlights of last year’s picnic. 
Probably a larger number of teams will 
enter the competition this year; there- 
fore to avoid confusion all entries 
should be made as soon as possible 
with the chairman of the soft ball com- 
petition. The silver loving cup donated 
by InprA Rupser Wor p has been in the 
possession of the formidable du Pont 
team since its victory last year. It 
becomes the permanent property of the 
first team winning it for the third time. 

Tennis. Don A. Comes. The courts 
will be in excellent condition ready for 
the keen competition for the desirable 
prizes. 

HorsesHoes. D. C. McRoberts. This 
event was very popular last year and 
will undoubtedly arouse much friendly 
competition again that will warrant 
your early registration. 

Boxinc Bouts. Bill Higgins. At 3.15 
p.m. there will be three bouts between 
some lively young fighters at ,which 
plenty of action is guaranteed. 

Swimminc. The proprietor of the 
Castle assures there will be plenty of 
water in the pool. If sufficient interest 
is manifest, some swimming 
will be arranged. 


events 
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Tickets at $2.50 per person may be 
had by addressing InpIA RusBeR Wor Lp, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York; 
W. C. Lingvall, chairman of. the pic- 
nic committee, United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., Development Depart- 
ment, Market and South Sts., Passaic, 
N. J.; or from any individual of the 
following list of committee members: 
H. R. Ferguson, Thiokol Corp., Yard- 
ville, N. J.; G. Berktel, American Oil 





Golf Trophy Donated by United Carbon 


& Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. J. 
Wright, General Atlas Carbon Co., 60 
Wall St., New York; P. Murawski and 
C. A. Bartle, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; K. Gil- 
lespie, Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford, Conn.; L. Edlands, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York; J. R. Keating, Binney & 
Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York; 
J. Muehlstein, H. Muehlstein & Co., 
Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York; Emil 
Schwartz, General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; J. H. Carroll, R. E. Car- 
roll & Co., 231 Broad St., Bank Bldg., 
Trenton; D. A. Comes, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Ansonia, Conn.; W. F. 
Tuley and C. L. Smith, Naugatuck 
Chemical, Naugatuck, Conn.; K. J. 
Soule, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J.; G. S. Haslam, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Palmerton, Pa.; K. B. Carey, Oko- 
nite Co., Passaig L. D. Ackerman, 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; P. P. Pinto, The Rubber Age; 
W. W. Higgins, United Carbon Co., 
350 Fifth Ave., New York; R. K. Op- 
per, United States Rubber Co., Passaic: 
R. E. Casey, Naugatuck Chemical, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; D. C. Mc- 
Roberts, InptIA RusBerR Wortp; W. O. 
Hamister, Rubber Regenerating Co., 
1790 Broadway, New York; J. Miscall, 
Flintkote Corp., Rutherford, N. J.; and 
F. E. Traflet, Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
Butler, N. J. 


Los Angeles Group 


HE Los Angeles Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A. C. S., held its last meeting 
of the season until October in the 
Chinese Room of the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club, May 5. G. G. Balazs, of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., presided 
as chairman. The new meeting place 
was filled to capacity, and appreciation 
was extended to R. D. Abbott, of the 
C. P. Hall Co., for helping to obtain 
the accommodations. Eighty members 
and guests attended the dinner and the 
program, one of the best of the year. 
The Godfrey L. Cabot Co. through its 
representative, B. E. Dougherty, pre- 
sented each member at the dinner with 
a briar pipe as a souvenir. 

Interesting papers and motion pic- 
tures completed the program, as fol- 


lows: J. K. Fleshman, chemist, The 
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Samson Division, United States Rubber 
Co., Los Angeles, gave a very practical 
and illustrated lecture on liquid air. 
Superintendent Joseph O’Connell, of 
The W. C. Hardesty Co., Wilmington, 
Calif., read a very interesting paper on 
“New Developments on Stearic Acid.” 
The Hardesty company is represented 
in California by the B. E. Dougherty 
Co. A most instructive motion picture 
on a whaling expedition off the Cali- 
fornia was shown by Stanle\ 
Loud, son of Warren Loud, president 
of the Industrial Oil Products Co., Los 
Angeles. Warren Loud gave a talk on 
fish oils and their products. E. G. 
3rooks, of California Golf Production 
Co., Los Angeles, presented a motion 
Charles Lamb, of the 
Rubber Co., Los An- 
gave a “Walter 
members and 


coast 


picture on golf. 
West American 
geles, group critic, 
Winchell” on various 
group activities. 

Door prizes were presented for this 
meeting by The Rubber Age (New 
York) by its representative J. Edward 
Tufft. First prize, a pearl-handled 
pocket knife, was won by S. A. Tanney, 
of the H. Muehlstein Co. Second prize, 
a thermos bottle, went to E. B. Cald- 
well, of Goodyear. Third prize, a desk 
thermometer, was won by Arthur 
Wolff, of the New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Co. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held the first Tuesday in October. The 
group’s summer activities will be con- 
fined to a golf tournament in June, a 
fishing trip in July, and a golf tourna- 
ment in August ang September. The 
golf cup at the last tournament was 
won by P. A. Ritter, of the Samson 
Division, Los Angeles. The blind bogy 
was awarded W. W. Penfield, of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Second 
prize went to F. W. Woerner, of Good- 
year. The committee in charge of golf 
for the season consists of M. Mont- 
gomery, of the Martin-Hoit-Milne Co., 
and H. H. Hummer, of Firestone. 





Northeastern Section 

HE American Chemical Society, 

Northeastern Section, for its 223rd 
broadcast on May 8 presented Harry 
O. Kulberg and Morris Omansky, of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., who briefly discussed the uses 
of natural and synthetic rubbers, in- 
cluding latex, balata, gutta percha, 
Pliofilm, factice, “Du Prene,’? Thiokol, 


and rubber substitutes. 


1Trade mark registered 





Rhode Island Rubber Club 
HE meeting of the Rhode Island 
Rubber Club to be held June 4 at 

the Metacomet Golf Club, East Provi- 

dence, R. I., will be a notable occa- 
sion. The afternoon will be devoted to 
golf with suitable prizes for the win- 
ners. Green fee is $1. A steak dinner 
will be served at 7.00 p.m. The speaker 
of the evening, R. P. Dinsmore, assis- 
tant factory manager, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co., Akron, O., has for his top- 
ic. “The Rubber Business at Home and 
Abroad.” Dinner reservations at $1.50 
per person may be made with F. E. 
Rupert, secretary-treasurer, in care of 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Golf Tournament 


The club’s golf tournament is scheduled 
for the following Saturdays: May 9, 16, 
23; Jure 6, 13, 20, 27; and September 5, 
12, and 19. The members of the various 
company teams in the tournament follow: 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.: F. E. Ru- 
pert (manager), Morley, Thompson, Reek, 
Pipes, Edson, and Fowles; Collyer Insu- 


? 





India Rubber World 


luted Wire Co.: J. E. Marshall (man- 
ager), Dana, Fullerton, Moeller, Linnell, 
and Walker; Davol Rubber Co.: E. L. 
Hanna (manager), Fisher, Davol, Owens, 
Sandberg, MacLean, Murphy, and Rodri- 
quez; Phillips-Baker Rubber Co.; Arthur 
J. Davis (manager), Tetzlaff, Leisch, 
Cressinger, Johnson, and Bushway; Res- 
pro, Inc.: S. J. Lake (manager), McGow- 
an, Manion, Newell, Fitzpatrick, Adams, 
and Whatnough; Peddlers: Gladding 
Price (manager), Cowen, Ritz, Glover, 
Haynes, and Weller. 

The Rubber Age (New York) has do- 
nated a cup for the winning team and 
another cup for the individual with the 
lowest average score for the season. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Super Heater for Inner 
Tube Molds 
DEFECTIVE vulcanization of rubber 


goods cured in open steam, steam 
circulating mold, or in a platen press 
is traceable to loss of temperature 
caused by entrained condensation pour- 
ing in from the steam header. This dif- 
ficulty can be completely eliminated by 
supplying dry steam at the vulcanizer 
through a lime purifier to which is at- 
tached a special heater for delivery of 
super-heated steam to vulcanizer, mold, 
or press. 

By way of practical illustration con- 
sider the super-heating unit represented 
in part-sectional view. It was devel- 
oped for inflating molded tubes with 
highly super-heated steam instead of 
air. By thus curing the inner surface 
of the tube simultaneously with its 
outer surface the cure is improved and 
accelerated. 

Also of importance is the increase of 
production from the tube molds. The 
heating unit is nine inches in diameter, 
fourteen inches long, and weighs 45 
pounds. It is heated ordinarily by 500- 
watt heating elements, each bent in 
U-form with terminals projecting at the 
top. These are located inside a double 
helical coil of special steel tubing. This 
tubing varies in diameter to meet the 
demand of the particular service. The 
working temperature is varied with the 
demand and ranges up to 1,000° F., ad- 
justed to the desired point by regulat- 
ing the amount of external heat in- 
sulation. When installed on an inner 
tube mold, the curing interval is short- 
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Clinefelter Super-Heater Unit 


ened by a third, thereby increasing 
mold production 50%. Further, the 
lower cost of steam compared with 
compressed air for inflation generally 
offsets the entire cost of the electric 
current needed to operate the unit. 


J. C. Clinefelter, Akron, O. 





Colloidal Mixer 
for Latex Use 

A NEW piece of special equipment of 

interest to users of latex is here 
represented. It is designed for mixing 
and dispersing pigment colors and 
clays, for reducing the viscosity of fluid 
mixtures, and for aiding in the solution 
of solids. The mixer consists of fifteen 
notched disks of unique shape, assem- 

















Crane Colloidal Mixer 


bled on a shaft at an angle of 18 de- 
grees. These disks are rotated in a 
cylinder at 1,750 r.p.m. The angular 
setting of the disks combined with the 
rotation of the shaft assembly gives a 
longitudinal wiping action as well as a 
rotary one. This action combined with 
the high speed causes great agitation 
of the material as it passes slowly 
through the cylinder. 

In installing this mixer, it is neces- 
sary only to place it on the floor in 
the desired location and plug the motor 
into the light or power circuit. The 
material is then fed into the hopper on 
top of the mixer, where it passes 
through a four-mesh screen to catch 
any oversize or foreign material. It 
then passes through the cylinder of the 
unit and is delivered at either the front 
or side of the unit to suit the conveni- 
ence of the operation. 

The wide-open capacity of the unit is 
250 gallons per hour for a medium vis- 
cosity solution. If an extremely fine 
dispersion is desired, the speed of pas- 
sage is reduced by throttling the out- 
let. Where large quantities are handled 
in continuous production, a float valve 


control is used to maintain the proper 
level in the hopper. As there is no suc- 
tion in the unit, foaming is avoided. 

This simple, rugged mixer requires 
no adjustment or attention once it is 


put in operation. Colloid Equipment 
Co. 

Pneumatie-Type 
Reeorder Controller 
NEW series of pneumatic-type 
controllers known as Ampliset 


Free-Vane Controllers are now avail- 
able for automatically controlling tem- 
perature, time temperature, flow, liquid 
level, pressure, time pressure, and hu- 
midity. The Ampliset principle has also 
been combined with the Metameter, a 
system of telemetering recently an- 
nounced by the company, for the re- 
mote control of steam pressure and gas 
pressure. In the Ampliset Controller 
certain features of field adjustability 
have been added to the time-proved 
Free-Vane System, whereby its sensi- 
tivity can be changed by means of a 
small screw-driver to fit exactly the 
lag peculiarities of the process on 
which it is used. The great versatility 


of this controller enables the user 
easily to adapt it to conditions not 
readily anticipated. Since the Free- 


Vane System is used, which requires 
practically no power from the measur- 
ing element to operate controlling 
mechanism, the chart record is always 
accurate. 

By the same adjustment that regu- 
lates its sensitivity the instrument can 
be changed from direct-acting to re- 
verse-acting or vice versa. This change 
is made simply by turning the scale 
on the adjustment past the zero point. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 





Ampliset Free-Vane Controller 

















Machine to Clean Tire Molds 


Tire Mold Cleaner 

HE machine shown in the sketch’ is 

automatically controlled in every 
feature. It cleans tire molds with an 
oxy-fuel torch economically and insures 
against burning or melting the metal 
of the mold. The machine comprises 
a power-driven turntable for revolving 
the tire mold, a torch supported for 
movement toward and from the mold, 
and automatic means for starting the 
turntable as the torch is moved toward 
the mold. The turntable is always sta- 
tionary when the tire mold is being 
placed on it, and this automatic start- 
ing feature makes it impossible for an 
operator to lower the torch into the 
tire mold while it is stationary and 
damage the mold by permitting the 
flames to play on one place until the 
metal burns or melts. The invention 
includes the additional feature of au- 
tomatic stopping of the turntable when 
the torch is withdrawn from the mold. 

Mechanism is provided for causing 
relative movement of the torch and 
tire mold and means for automatically 
closing the oxygen and fuel supply 
valves when the torch is moved away 
from the mold. This closing of the 
valves may reduce the flow of gas to 
the torch, but is preferably a complete 
closing so that the flame jets are ex- 
tinguished every time the torch is with- 
drawn from the mold. The gas con- 
sumed by the torch is thus reduced 
to a minimum. Except for the insig- 
nificant requirements of a pilot light, 
no gas is burned when the torch is not 
in use. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,017,423, Oct. 15, 1935. 





Ultra-Centrifuge 

NEW piece of research apparatus, 
an ultra-centrifuge, was demonstrated 
recently at the du Pont Experimental 
Station, Wilmington, Del.2 This ma- 
chine, which operates on the basic 
principle of the old-fashioned cream 
separator, is the invention of Profes- 
sor The Svedberg, of Upsala Univer- 
sity, Sweden, and one of his former 
students, J. B. Nichols, now a member 
of the du Pont research staff. It was 
designed to facilitate the study of col- 
loidal solutions containing extremely 

fine particles of matter. 
The liquid material is placed in a 





1 Du Pont Magazine, May, 1936, p. 1. 





cell within the rotor of the ma- 
chine. By means of transparent quartz 
windows, through which a beam of 
light is passed, the operator may ob- 
serve the effects of centrifugal force 
as the rotor is made to spin 60,000 or 
more revolutions a minute. That is 
about fifteen times as fast as the crank- 
shaft of an automobile travels with the 
motor running at top speed. Under 
such conditions a centrifugal force 
equivalent to 250,000 times gravity is 
produced with the result that molecules 
and sub-microscopic particles are forced 
outward while the lighter liquid remains 
nearer the center of the cell. 
Through the use of this ultra-centri- 
fuge and other accessory equipment, 
including a camera eighteen feet long, 
du Pont physicists are accumulating 
more and more knowledge about the 
size, density, and molecular weight of 
particles of matter too tiny to be ob- 
served through the most powerful mi- 
croscopes. Incidentally, the du Pont 
machine is the only one of its kind 
outside of Professor Svedberg’s labo- 
ratory in Sweden. Perhaps this new 
tool will also serve the ends of science 
in prying open and revealing more of 
Nature’s carefully-guarded secrets. 


small 








Coleman pH Electrometer 


pH Electrometer 


HE importance in latex work of hy- 

drogen-ion control lends interest to 
the rubber chemist to the various pieces 
of apparatus designed as a laboratory 
tool for pH determination. The spe- 
cial merits of the instrument pictured 
are stated by its maker as follows. 
It provides a simple and reliable means 
of applying the glass electrode to 
everyday pH and titration tests. The 
built-in electron amplifier eliminates 
the reflecting galvanometer; while the 
hermetically sealed heavy wall elec- 
trodes provide extreme ruggedness and 
portability. 

The pH readings are read directly 
from a scale nine inches long on the 
edge of a dial. Asymmetric potential 
changes and temperature errors are 
minimized by adjustment of a built-in 
compensating resistor and by the use 
of the substitution method, calibrating 
with a known buffer standard. No 
storage battery is required or other 
equipment except distilled wash water, 
so that this glass electrode may be uti- 
lized at the machine or vat in the plant 
as well as in the laboratory. Wilkens- 
Anderson Co. 
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Balloon Printing Machine ! 
HIS foot-power machine is designed 
for producing accurate and defined 

printed lines throughout the entire 

area of a curved surface of an elastic body 
such as an inflated rubber toy balloon. 

The machine shown in the drawing has 

a supporting frame 1 provided with 

slide ways 2 holding a pair of printing 

blocks 3. These may have printing 
surfaces semi-spheroidal in form, and 

suitable ink or transmitting surfaces 4 

for printing the surface of balloons 

also substantially spheroidal in form. 

The type or printing blocks may par- 

take of any form or contain any sub- 

ject matter and, if desired, may be 

made removable within the blocks 3. 
The latter may be shifted toward 

each other by a pair of arms 5 geared 

together by two pairs of sectors 6. The 
arms and sectors are rotatably sup- 
ported by shafts 7 in brackets 8 se- 
cured to the frame 1. The arms may 
be manipulated by a lever 9 connected 
to one of the shafts 7 that intercon- 
nect the gears and the arms located on 

opposite sides of the frame 1. 

The balloons are filled with air and 
expand to a uniform size. To prevent 
contact of the surface of the balloon 
with the inked surfaces during the en- 
closing movement of the blocks 3, the 
balloon may be elongated in advance of 
the closing movement to allow the 
printing blocks to be placed over the 
end portions of the balloon. The means 
for this purpose is a cam device 10, 
by which the equatorial portion of the 
inflated balloon is contracted, thus 
elongating it at the poles and allowing 
contact at those points with-the print- 
ing surfaces. When the balloon is al- 
lowed to expand in its equatorial region 
by movement of the cam mentioned, 
the printing is effected on that part. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,016,450, Oct. 8, 


1935. 
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New Goods and Specialties 

















Ice Bag with Chin Strap 


Improved Ice Bag 

[cE bags for cooling the head of a 

patient are flat circular  plaited 
waterproof containers with screw top 
closure. Having no provision to hold 
it in a fixed position, such a bag is 
difficult to retain upon the head. This 
serious defect is fully obviated by the 
patented construction’ here depicted. 
The body of the bag, 1, of rubberized 
cloth or any other suitable flexible 
waterproof sheet material, is formed 
with a number of plaits, 2, throughout 
its circumference so that it is of gradu- 
ally decreasing dimensions from _ its 
bottom to its top, where the material 
is fitted to an annular neck, 3, nor- 
mally closed by a removable threaded 
cap, 4. The bottom of the bag, 5, is 
made of the same material, but of 
greater diameter than the bottom of 
the body of the bag to which it is 
stitched, around its margin, 6, follow- 
ing the plaitings, 7, to permit an up- 
-ward bulge of the bottom, 5. Into the 
seam also is included a two-ply band, 
8, which does not fully encircle the bot- 
tom of the bag. This band is eyeleted 
at each end for the attachment of an 
elastic chin cord, 9. The construction 
thus serves as a closely fitting cap that 
can be adjusted to place on the pa- 
tient’s head, when in service, and held 
there securely by the elastic cord. 


1U. S.. patent No. 1,743,244. 





Improved Electric Fan 


PROMPT general acceptance is an- 

ticipated for one of the most revo- 
lutionary electric fan designs produced 
in the fifty years since electric fans 
were invented. It is claimed to be the 





only fan ever built that is absolutely 
safe. Its inability to cause injury to 
even the most careless person is that 
its flexible blades are of tough, molded 
rubber. These blades, while rigid 
enough to deliver a strong and steady 
current of air, are sufficiently soft to 
prevent injury to even a child’s fingers. 
Thus the necessity of unsightly and 
cumbersome guards is eliminated. It 
is claimed that this fan will give greater 
air delivery than the conventional-type 
model of equal wattage; also that the 
motor of radically new design will stay 
so much cooler than the ordinary fan 
motor that its life is materially length- 
ened. The motor casing is finished in 
brushed chromium. The fact that the 
fan is noiseless in operation is another 
important feature that will be appreci- 
ated by the user. Sampson-United 
Corp. 











Cross-Section of Melflex Safety Tread 





Safe-Flex Electric Fan 


“Gym Gob” Shirt for Men 
R®CENTLY put on the market was 

the “Gym Gob” shirt for men. Re- 
sembling a sweat shirt in design, it 
comes in white crepe-textured rubber 
in three sizes: small, medium, and 


large. This new sports shirt is made 
fo1 action, for it stretches easily, yields 
to the slightest muscle pressure, and 
allows full freedom for movement, no 
matter how strenuous the sport in 
which the wearer indulges. At the 
same time “Gym Gob” encourages a 


healthy perspiration, which is conducive 
to losing weight. The manufacturer, 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., further 
claims that the shirt is easily washed 
and stays free from odor. 





Rubber in Safety Treads 


S A means of reducing plant acci- 

dents and employe fatigue and 
thereby increase efficiency and reduce 
operating costs, Melflex safety treads 
are suggested. They are made from 
strong cotton cords embedded on end 
in a long-wearing rubber base. The 
treads grip the shoe soles and prevent 
tripping. The groove construction 
takes up moisture and dirt from foot- 
wear, leaving the non-skid surface free 
and clear. The thin rubber base, more- 
over, clings close to the floor and, be- 
ing well beveled, consequently prevents 
tripping. 

These 
longer 


said also to be 
lasting than many other sur- 
neat, economical, and easy to 
clean. Standard sizes are 18 by 30 
inches, 34 by 37, 30 by 48, and 34 by 
72, but special sizes and shapes can be 
made to a customer’s requirements. 


Melflex Products Co. 


treads are 


faces, 
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Editor’s Book Table 





“Rubber Pioneer—Austin Day.” Gen- 
eral Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. This illustrated four-page 
folder contains a brief account of the 
origin and use of reclaimed rubber as 
developed by Day, Clapp, Mitchel, and 
Marks. 

“Twenty-seventh Report of the Coun- 
cil to the Members of the Association.” 
The Rubber Growers’ Association, 19 
Fenchurch St., London, England. 

“Tireside Chats.” The Fisk Tire Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. In chat No. 5 
President Edward D. Levy describes 
the unfair, unethical methods practiced 
by some tire manufacturers to mislead 
the public into buying inferior tires for 
the first-line quality by subordinating 
the brand of inferior quality and em- 
phasizing the company name. The so- 
lution of this evil is contained in the 
Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., applica- 
tion to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Every dealer whose 
business has been injured as a result 
of the present method of branding is 
urged by Mr. Levy to address a letter 
to the Commission and tell his story. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The New Jersey Zinc Activator. The 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 160 Front 
St., New York, N. Y. The April, 1936, 
issue contains an interesting illustrated 
article on “The Effect of Particle Size 
on Whitening Power;’ “Selected Lit- 
erature References—Zinc Pigments;” 
and working drawings for permanent- 
set rubber test specimen apparatus. 

“Industry’s Part in Saving 38,000 
Lives.” National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. This 
is a discussion of many approved meth- 
ods used by industry to prevent the 
killing of 18,000 workers in motor car 
accidents in no way connected with 
their employment. Many practical 
plans are available. 

“Ohio Gears and Reducers.” The 
Ohio Gear Co., 1333 E. 179th St., Cleve- 
land, O. This new 128-page catalog 
describing the complete Ohio line of 
spur, bevel, worm, and other gears, also 
motorized speed reducers, etc., is now 
available on request. In addition it 
furnishes useful technical data on gear- 
ing, S.A.E. standard heat-treatment 
methods, and other handy facts. 





“Bristol’s Recording, Controlling, In- 
dicating Industrial Instruments.” The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Bulle- 
tin No. 435 comprises an illustrated in- 
dex of Bristol products. 

“Eastman Organic Chemicals List 
No. 27.” Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This is a catalog and price 
list of synthetic organic chemicals of 
research, practical and technical grades. 

“Instruments for Spectrographic 
Analysis.” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Information is given 
for experienced physicists, chemists, 
and research workers already familiar 
with the use of the spectrograph. 

“Goodrich Truck Tire Calculator” 
and a new “Practical Guide for Truck 
Tire Combinations.” The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. Fleet operators or 
independent truck owners will find in 
the adjustable chart of the tire calcula- 
tor a ready means of determining the 
service expectancy of his tire equip- 
ment for any given pay load, also the 
tire cost to which he is exposed. It 
also advises the equipment for each 
condition that will be most economical. 





BOOK REVIEWS 








“Du Pont Rubber Colors.” E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. This collection is the fourth 
edition of vulcanized rubber samples 
displaying du Pont rubber colors. They 
are mounted on cardboard pages gath- 
ered in a ring binder in cardboard 
Each color is named, and its 


covers. 
properties recorded adjacent to the 
mounted vulcanized rubber sample. 


Many variations in color value are 
shown of each color as red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, brown, and tan. 

The display of samples is preceded 
by two pages of descriptive notes on 
new-type colors and the rubber dis- 
persed and powder forms available. 
Also the basic formula is given, used 
in the preparation of the samples. Fol- 
lowing the sample display are two 
pages of tabulated data recording mis- 
cellaneous properties of each and every 
du Pont rubber color. This volume is 
a valuable acquisition to the working 
library of any rubber chemist. 

“The American Rubber Industry” An 
Analytical Survey of the Industry to- 
gether with Analyses of Six Leading 
Companies.” Written and published by 
Walter H. Dickerson, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1936. Flexible 


leather, 84 pages, 9 by 11% inches. 
Mimeographed. Tables. Graphs. Ap- 
pendix. Price $25 a copy. The value of 
this work will be readily apparent to 
business executives, bankers, and in- 
vestors generally. The survey of the 
industry is presented in three sections: 
(1) Recent History of the Industry, (2) 
Present Condition of Six Leading Com- 
panies, (3) The Outlook for the Indus- 
try. Section 1 brings out the various 
factors that contributed to unsatisfac- 
tory earnings during recent years and 
in a series of tables shows the com- 
parative records of six leading com- 
panies for the past eleven years. Sec- 
tion 2 deals with the present condition 
of the six companies, conclusions regard- 
ing their financial soundness, and the ex- 
tent of their manufacturing diversifica- 
tion. Section 3 outlines the changing 
conditions which, in the opinion of the 
author, will restore satisfactory profits 
to the leading companies. The com- 
panies chosen for survey are the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., United States Rubber Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., and Lee Rub- 
ber & Tire Corp. 

As a foundation for the preparation 


of this survey, the author has had a 
wide experience in the rubber industry 
since 1915, when he became associated 
with The Rubber Club of America, now 
The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc.; later, at the recommenda- 
tion of this club, he was appointed 
Trade Expert for Rubber in the War 
Trade Board at Washington, D. C.; and 
finally for several years has been a 
crude rubber dealer. He has thus had 
ample opportunity to study the various 
problems of rubber industry through 
the most important era of its existence. 

“The Rubber Industry Study.” W. H. 
Cross, G. S. Earsman, and J. H. Len- 
aerts. Industries Studies Section, Feb- 
ruary, 1936. Office of National Recov- 
ery Administration, Division of Re- 
view, Washington, D. C. Paper, 202 
pages, 8 by 10% inches. Mimeographed. 

This study records the formulation, 
operation, and effect of provisions in 
the rubber codes affecting prices, par- 
ticularly the emergency price provisions 
and the minimum price regulations es- 
tablished in the retail tire trade. At 
the back of the report is a brief state- 
ment of the studies undertaken by the 
Division of Review. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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F. F. Schaffer 


F. F. Schafier 
OLLOWING an illness of two 
weeks, Frederick Ferdinand Schaffer, 

connected with the rubber industry 
since 1867, died in a Waterbury, Conn., 
hospital on April 26. When a lad of 
fourteen he went to work for the New 
Brunswick Rubber Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and after six years there, 
during which he became well versed in 
the trade, he joined the New Jersey 
Rubber Shoe Co. Then in 1876 he went 
to Naugatuck, Conn., to take charge 
of the newly created footwear depart- 
ment of the Goodyear India Rubber 
Glove Co. So successful was his man- 
agement of the division that in 1885 
he was placed in charge of operations 
of all departments of the company. He 
was elected secretary of the firm in 
1905, a director May 29, 1913, and presi- 
dent May 5, 1915. Mr. Schaffer was 
also elected a director and president 
of Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., 
January 10, 1917. He retired in 1928 
when the plants were acquired by the 
United States Rubber Co. 

The deceased was born in Prussia on 
June 12, 1853, but was brought to this 
country by his parents when he was a 
vear old. They settled in Milltown, 
N. J., and the boy received his elemen- 
tary education in the schools of Mill- 
town and New Brunswick. 

Mr. Schaffer was also active in the 
civic life of Naugatuck. For six terms 
he served as warden of the borough 
and for many years was a member of 
the board of education and a trustee 
of the Naugatuck Savings Bank. He 


OBITUARY 


belonged to’ many fraternal organiza- 
tions, including the Odd Fellows and 
the Masons, of which he was a thirty- 
second degree member. He was also a 
Republican and an Episcopalian, hav- 
ing acted for several years until his 
death as senior warden of St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church. 

He is survived by his third wife, four 
children, and a sister. 

Funeral services were held April 28. 
Interment was in Grove Cemetery. 





Theodore N. Pockman 

FTER a long illness the end finally 

came on May 13 for Theodore Niver 
Pockman, assistant advertising man- 
ager, United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. He was 














Theodore N. Pockman 


born September 2, 1890, at East Green- 
bush, N. Y., and attended Rutgers Pre- 
paratory School and Rutgers College, 
receiving from the latter a B.A. and 
then an M.A. 

After his graduation in 1911 he taught 
at Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, 
for two years. Then he returned to 
America and enrolled for post-graduate 
work at the Columbia University 
School of Journalism. For this the de- 
gree of LL.B. was conferred upon him. 

Mr. Pockman served on the staffs of 
several leading magazines and news- 
papers and during the World War was 
a publicity worker with the Marine 
Corps. Upon returning to civilian life 
he joined U. S. Rubber. He also had 
lectured on advertising at Columbia. 
He was a Beta Theta Pi man. 


The deceased leaves his wife, a son, 
a daughter, and five sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted 
May 15 at the Pockman home, 355 N. 
Village Ave., Rockville Center, L. I, 
Ds aes ke 





George W. Prall 
(GEORGE W. PRALL, 76, former 


sales manager of the Lambertville 
Rubber Co., Lambertville, N. J., died 
April 25. A Mason, he was active in 
civic and fraternal affairs. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. Burial was in Lam- 
bertville. 





E. O. Dieterich 
E O. DIETERICH, manager of physi- 

*cal research of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., died at his home in Akron, O., 
April 25. He had been seriously ill 
with a heart ailment since January. He 
came to Goodrich and the rubber indus- 
try in 1919. Born in Dubuque, Iowa, 
September 7, 1889, Dr. Dieterich re- 
ceived his A.B., M.S., and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Iowa. He 
was an instructor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (1915-1918) and an 
assistant professor at the University of 
Iowa (1918-1919) before he joined the 
Goodrich organization as a research 
physicist in 1919. He served in that 
capacity until 1926, when he was made 
manager of physical research. 

Dr. Dieterich was well known for his 
contributions to the scientific literature 
of rubber. He was a leader in the im- 
provement of the plastometer and had 

(Continued on page 58) 
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American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. Quarter ended March 31: net 
income after depreciation, depletion, re- 
search and process development ex- 
penses, interest, federal taxes, minority 
interest, and other charges, $738,015, 
equal to 29¢ a share on 2,520,368 shares 
of $10-par Class A and Class B com- 
mon stocks outstanding, excluding 
shares held by subsidiaries. This com- 
pares with $638,305, or 25¢ a share on 
same quarter a year 

subject to year-end 


shares, in 
Figures are 


same 
ago. 
adjustment. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and subsidiaries. Quarter 
ended March 31: net loss after interest, 
depreciation, depletion, federal taxes, 
and other charges, $43,305, against 
$26,230 loss in March quarter last year. 


Net loss, $236,225, in twelve months 
ended March 31. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 


Broadway, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. Three months ended March 
31: net income after expenses, depre- 
ciation, obsolescence, provision for fed- 
eral income taxes, and other charges, 
$283,554, equal to 67¢ a share on 421,981 
outstanding capital shares, against 
$216,266, or 51¢ a share, in same peri- 
od of previous year. Figures are sub- 
ject to year-end adjustments. 

Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Quarter ended March 31: net income 
after federal taxes, depreciation, and 
other charges, $121,086, equal to 43¢ a 
share on 278,768 shares, present capital- 
ization, after giving effect to complete 
conversion of old Class A and Class B 
stock and thereafter giving effect to 
four-for-one stock split. 

Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. First quarter, 1936: 
net profit of $1,027,011, after deprecia- 
tion, depletion, taxes, and minority in- 
terest. This equaled $1.91 a share on 
537,586 shares of common stock out- 
standing. In the corresponding quarter 
of 1935 the net profit was $787,055, or 
$1.46 a common share on the same 
basis. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., on May 18 de- 
clared an extra dividend of 70¢ a share 
on the common stock, besides the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 90¢ a share, as 
well as the regular quarterly dividend 


of $1.50 a share on the debenture stock. 
The special dividend was made possible 
by declaration of an extra dividend of 
75¢ a share on the common stock of 
General Motors Corp., which together 
with the 50¢ regular dividend made the 
General Motors dividends. received by 
du Pont equal to about $1.13 for each 
du Pont common share. 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and subsidiaries. Quarter ended 
March 31: net loss after federal taxes 
and other charges, $268,511, contrasted 
with net profit in same quarter last 
year of $42,745, or $1.17 a share on 36,- 
579 shares of 6% preferred stock; gross 
sales, less returns and allowances, $2,- 
(29,589, against $2,666,066. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Quarter ended March 31: consoli- 
dated net profit of $1,071,691 after all 
charges, including taxes. After deduc- 
tions for minority interest and subsid- 
iary preferred dividend requirements, 
there was $1,032,852 applicable to the 
common stock, or $1.03 a share on 999,- 
123 shares outstanding. Net earnings 
applicable to common stock for the first 
quarter last year were $925,324, or 96¢ 
a share on 956,554 shares outstanding 
after the exchange of stock for the 
Swann Corp. had been consummated. 
They included the undivided earnings 
of the then-controlled subsidiaries as 
well as the Swann Corp., which was 
then controlled but not wholly owned. 

Twelve months ended March 31, 
1936: consolidated net earnings, $4,111,- 
122, which, after deducting minority in- 
terest and preferred dividend require- 
ments of subsidiary companies, amounts 
to $3.95%4 on each of the outstanding 
shares at the end of the period. 

Monsanto recently filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission a 
registration statement covering the is- 
suance of 101,310 shares of capital 
stock. E. M. Queeny, president, stated 
that rights to subscribe to these shares 
on the basis of one additional share for 
each ten shares held would be given to 
stockholders and that a subscription 
price would be established when the 
registration became effective. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. Quarter ended March 
31: net income, $1,074,179 after taxes, 
depreciation, depletion, contingencies, 
and other charges. This is equal to 





Dividends Declared 


Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co........ Pfd $3.00 s.a. a 15 une 15 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd...........2sceences (A.D.R.) $0.23 9/10 final ay 28 ay § 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co............... Pfd. $1.50 q. Tune 1 May 15 
ee SE err re errr Tr Pfd. $1.75 q June 1 May 16 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co................ $7 Cum 
Ist Pfd $1.00 q. July 1 June 1 
c,h) re Ch 55 vecasiesesesee Com $0.10 Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
a ee COD, occa we sick ys oae Cc $0.10 extra Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Mid-West Rubber Reclaiming Co............ $4 Pfd 1.00 q June 1 May 20 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ............-..+. Com $0.3714q Tune 15 May 29 
Be. ccc ccncscs eas <ceecees 6% Pfd 1.50q May 15 May 9 
ree ee ee Com. $0.10 q Tune 24 June 5 


55¢ each on $1,963,264 shares of $25- 
par stock. In the corresponding 
quarter of 1935, the net income was 
$1,060,889, or 54¢ a share. 

The income account for the period 
compares with last year as follows: 


1936 1935 
PCL SORDUE 5s oscanesw ees $1,074,179 $1,060,889 
Dividends paid .......... 981,632 981,632 
WN ciisiivuiha den . $92,547 $79,257 


“Includes dividends received from subsidiaries 
and after taxes, depreciation, depletion, contin- 
gencies, etc. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Six months ended March 
31: net loss after depreciation, taxes, 
provision for doubtful accounts, and 
other charges, $31,025. In same period 
of preceding year loss was $5,323. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. Quarter ended March 31: net 
income, $365,720.78, equivalent to 57¢ a 
share, compared with net income of 
$310,633.27, or 48¢ a share the same 
period in 1935. The balance sheet at 
March 31, 1936, revealed assets totaling 
$17,667,146.83, including $8,704,794.23 of 
current assets. The company had no 
banking or funded debt or other capital 
obligations. The book value of its 635,- 
200 shares of stock outstanding, after 
deducting the 40,812 shares in the trea- 
sury, was $24.32 per share. The net 
current assets represented $11.88 per 
share, of which cash and marketable 
securities amounted to $3.65 per share. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
wholly owned domestic subsidiaries. 
Earnings for the first time consolidated 
with those of the Southern Asbestos 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., a 98% owned sub- 
sidiary, showed net profit for the quar- 
ter ended March 31 of $45,066 after 
provision for federal taxes. This com- 
pares with net profit of $68,165 on same 
basis in 1935 quarter. 

Twelve months ended March 31, 1936: 
consolidated report shows net profit of 
$84,642 after provision for federal taxes, 
contrasted with net loss of $99,531 for 
previous twelve months. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. Quarter ended 
March 31: net profit after federal taxes, 
depreciation, depletion, and _ other 
charges, $567,831, equal to $1.42 each on 
397,885 no-par common shares out- 
standing, against $477,633 or $1.21 each 
on 394,327 shares in the corresponding 
quarter last year. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘Year ended February 29, 
1936: net income of $10,267,642, after 
federal taxes and other charges. Allow- 
ing for dividend requirements on the 
6% preferred stock, the income is 
equivalent to $4.28 each on 2,290,938 
shares of $25-par common, excluding 
38,651 shares in the treasury. In the 


preceding fiscal year the net income 
was $8,825,514, or $3.65 each on 2,292,- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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EPORTS from Ohio generally are 

encouraging. Business of the tire 
manufacturers picked up markedly 
since February, with the increased de- 
mand for original-equipment tires and 
seasonal improvement in renewal-tire 
sales. According to the automobile 
production data, the indicated original- 
equipment requirement for passenger 
cars in March was_ 1,726,000 tires, 
against 1,132,260 in February. Automo- 
bile manufacturers needed a consider- 
ably larger number of tires in April. 
Labor conditions within the industry 
have improved with the settlement late 
in March of the Goodyear strike, which 
was reflected in the smaller pay-roll 
total reported for the industry in 
March. 

Important developments affecting the 
rubber industry have been reported re- 
cently which are likely to have a direct 
bearing on consumption and profits of 
American rubber manufacturers. First, 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee on April 28 raised the ex- 
port quotas of the rubber growing 
countries from 60 to 65% for the second 
half of 1936. A second significant de- 
velopment was the recent announce- 
ment of higher tire prices. 

The meaning of the action of the 
I.R.R.C. is that the new supply of 
crude rubber available to American 
manufacturers will be larger during 
the second half of this year than during 
the first half. It is calculated that the 
additional quantity will amount to 30,- 
353 tons, or a little more than 5,000 
tons a month. The importance of such 
an increase lies in the fact that it will 
check declining crude rubber supplies, 
which during 1935 dropped about 110,- 
000 tons, an amount the world would 
consume in five to six weeks. Stocks 
have been lessening at a rate of about 
10,000 tons a month. The increase will 
cut that rate about 50% the last half of 
the year. Even should world consump- 
tion of rubber be no larger this year 
than it was in 1935, it is evident that 
further drafts will be made upon rub- 
ber stocks, possibly to the extent of 
100,000 tons. While the I.R.R.C. did 
not explain why it raised the quota, it 
is believed the action was taken to 
stabilize the rubber market and prevent 
too precipitate a rise. The price of 
rubber rose about 4¢ a pound to ap- 
proximately the 16¢ level since last fall, 
largely as the result of effective restric- 
tion. 

The increased supply of crude rubber 
assured for this year is a relief to 
American rubber manufacturers who 
feared a runaway rubber market. 
Should the price of rubber hold around 
the 16¢ level, costs of manufacture will 
be under better control and unsettling 
effects on the rubber tire market will 
be averted. 


The increase in tire prices was neces- 
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sary to compensate manufacturers for 
the rise in costs of raw materials, 
chiefly cruue rubber, already mentioned. 
Low-cost inventories of crude rubber 
doubtless have been exhausted. Wages 
of rubber workers have been advanced, 
and security legislation and taxes also 
have increased costs. Some companies 
announced wage raises of 5 to 10% 
simultaneously with the advance in tire 
prices, evidently to placate labor, 
which shows signs of dissatisfaction. 

The present advance in tire prices, 
the first since November, 1934, coming 
at the beginning of the big sales sea- 
son, will undoubtedly immediately 
benefit tire makers. The industry is in 
a more favorable inventory position 
than it was a year ago, and the market 
situation has been stabilized with the 
result that it should be possible to 
maintain the price increases. Condi- 
tions in the tire market contrast 
sharply with those existing in 1935 
when severe price wars raged with the 
result that normal profits on tire manu- 
factures were impossible. 

A recent comparison of the dollar 
volume of sales of the seven most im- 
portant domestic rubber tire com- 
panies for the years 1929 and 1935 dis- 
closes little change in their relative 
trade positions. As compiled by the 
Fitch Investors Service, in 1929 Good- 
year sales were highest, totaling more 
than $256,200,000; U. S. Rubber ranked 
second with $192,900,000; Goodrich, 
third with $164,500,000; and Firestone 
was close behind with total sales of 
$144,600,000. In 1935 Goodyear contin- 
ued to lead, with U. S. Rubber second. 
Firestone sales exceeded Goodrich by 
a close margin, moving into third place. 
The only other reversal was made by 
General Tire, which superseded Fisk 
for fifth place. 

Total sales of the industry in 1935 
were still about 32% below the 1929 
total. The 1936 showing, however, is 
likely to compare much more favorably 
with the 1929 figure. On the basis of 
unit shipments in 1935, the comparison 
with 1929 is more favorable than sales 
indicate. Last year’s unit shipments 
were only 17% below the 1929 total, 
the larger drop in dollar volume being 
partially accounted for by the lower 
prices prevailing. 





Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, at 
a board meeting April 29 made Presi- 
dent John A. MacMillan chairman of 
the directorate. He will continue as 
active chief executive. His successor 
to the presidency is A. L. Freedlander, 
for sixteen years vice president and 
head of the research and production de- 
partment. In his new capacity Mr. 
Freedlander will head all operating de- 
partments, including distribution. The 
following officers were reelected: vice 
presidents, C. E. Hooven and K. H. 
Glanton; treasurer, E. A. Baker; assis- 


tant treasurers, H. T. Burchard and H. 
K. Dexter; assistant secretary, E. F. 
Rigg; and comptroller, P. J. Mayle. 
Mr. MacMillan declared company busi- 
ness has materially improved. He fur- 
ther stated that the company planned 
increased research activity and expan- 
sion of its local plants and added that 
a study would be made abroad to de- 
termine whether the firm should ex- 
pand outside the United States. 


Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Bucy- 
rus. Paul D. Roach, referee in bank- 
ruptcy at Canton, May 5 confirmed the 
appointment of John Q. Shunk as re- 
ceiver for the Henderson company. 
This move places Mr. Shunk in charge 
of the property and assets of the com- 
pany until the first meeting of credi- 
tors, to be held in Bucyrus at a time 
and place to be announced by Mr. 
Shunk. The appointment of a receiver 
was made after the period for reorgan- 
ization under the original petition was 
ended and the matter referred to Can- 
ton. The petition for reorganization 
was filed on October 23, 1935, and the 
plant was left in charge of the regular 
officers. The purpose of reorganiza- 
tion was to keep the plant operating in 
Bucyrus, which at that time was em- 
ploying more than 100 men and which 
would have employed 200 at capacity. 
Another purpose was to protect stock- 
holders and creditors from losses which 
would have been inevitable if the com- 
pany was forced to liquidate. The peri- 
od for reorganization under the origi- 
nal petition ended April 18, and since 
that time has been referred to the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy at Canton. Further 
action will be taken under the direc- 
tion of the referee, and plans and action 
will be determined at the first meeting 
of creditors. 

Melflex Products Co., 122 Atlas St., 
Akron, through Manager L. E. War- 
ford has announced that the Grey- 
hound management specified Melflex 
safety treads for the stepwells and plat- 
forms of its new streamline coaches 
now being built by General Motors 
Truck Corp., Pontiac, Mich. 

The A. Schulman Co., rubber broker, 
recently moved its headquarters offices 
from the Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
to its own building at 577 S. High St., 
Akron, where its warehouse is located. 
This move was due to the need of more 
adequate space and the desire of Schul- 
man to serve its clients even more eff- 
ciently. 


Roger S. Firestone, fifth son of Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of the 
board, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently graduated from his job 
cranking a gasoline pump and changing 
tires at a Miami, Fla., filling station. 
His next step upward in the business 
world will find him attending a sales 
class at Akron. 
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D. J. Richards 


Machine Shop Foreman 

D. J. Richards, foreman of the ma- 
chine shop of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, been with the company 
since February 1, 1902. His previous 
business connections follow: Star Drill 


nas 


Machine Co., 1890; Selle Geer Co., 
1893: Webster Camp & Sane Co., 1894. 

He was born July 20, 1870, in Tall- 
madge Township, O. First he attended 
the township school, then, when thir- 


teen, went to the Spicer School, Akron. 
His education was completed 
with a six months’ course at Warner 
Business College 

Mr. Richards belongs to 
Inct., Eneta Inc., Independent 
of Foresters, and White Anchor. 

His address is 487 Spicer St., Akron. 


formal 


Travelers 
Order 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
April 7 filed with the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit 
(Cincinnati), its petition to review and 
Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s order of March 5, directing Good- 
year, its subsidiaries, and their officers, 
agents, etc., to cease and desist from 
discriminating in price between Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Goodyear’s retail 
dealer customers, by selling automobile 
tires to Sears-Roebuck at net realized 
prices lower than those at which Good- 
year sold the same sizes of tires of 
comparable grade and quality to indi- 
vidual tire dealers or other purchasers. 
The next steps, in order, are the certifi- 
cation and printing of the transcript 
of record before the Commission, the 
filing of briefs by both parties, and 
argument. 

Production of 250,000,000 tires, a 
mark unequalled in the rubber industry, 
was announced by Goodyear last month. 
Assisting in the ceremonies as the two- 


- 9 
set asice the 


hundred-and-fifty-millionth tire came 
out of the molds was President Paul 
W. Litchfield, who personally applied 


the tread, and other company officials. 
The tire was a Double Eagle Airwheel, 
yer” tire recently announced by 
size 6.00-16, designed for 
First tire 


the “su 
Goodyear, in 
use on popular-priced cars. 


out of the molds as the company 
started production of its second quar- 
ter-billion tires was an All-Traction 
tractor tire for farm use, also regarded 
as especially significant in view of the 
company’s pioneering work in adapting 
pneumatic tires for farm use. 

Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., engineer 
and heavy machinery merchant, has 
moved its offices and main assembly 
plant from 5207 Lakeside Ave., Cleve- 
land, to 3190 E. 65th St. The new 
location, which materially increases the 
firm’s manufacturing and rebuilding fa- 
cilities, has gradually been equipped 
during the past year. The main build- 
ing, in three four-hundred-foot bays, is 
served by three five-ton, one ten-ton, 
and one thirty-ton overhead traveling 
cranes. The move was _ necessitated 
by the consistent and increasing de- 
mands for the company’s products. 

Great Lakes Exposition will be held 
along the Cleveland lake front for one 
hundred days starting June 27 as a 
part of the celebration marking the 
one hundredth anniversary of Cleve- 
land’s incorporation as a city. Auto- 
motive and allied industries will take an 
important part in the exposition. 
Among major exhibitors are General 
Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., Willard 
Storage Battery Co., and Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. The latter is con- 


structing a special exhibit occupying 
180,000 square feet. It will include a 
famous “singing” fountain similar to 


that at the Chicago Century of Prog- 
ress, with colorful cataracts of bril- 
liantly illuminated water. The central 
building will house displays showing 
the scientific features of tire build- 
ing. The entire exhibit will be 300 feet 
wide and will run nearly one mile, the 
entire depth of the Exposition grounds. 
It will be elaborately landscaped. 
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Tire Prices and Wages Up 

The first advance in tire prices since 
November, 1934, took place May 4 with 
announcements by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Seiberling Rubber Co., India Tire & 
Rubber Co., and Falls Rubber Co. The 
price increases are 11% on first-line 
tires, 13% on second line, 514% on third 
line, and 7%4% on fourth line. Reasons 
given for the higher prices are con- 
siderable increase of raw materials 
costs, especially crude rubber, and 
mounting Jabor and tax burdens. 

Coincident with the tire price an- 
nouncement came the news of increases 
in factory workers’ wages by the Good- 
rich and Firestone companies. The 
latter company, effective at once, 
granted a 5 to 10% increase, but the 
Goodrich statement did not disclose the 
benefit to 12,000 employes. Other com- 
panies are expected to follow suit. 

The tire price advance of the Ohio 
companies was met by the United 
States Rubber Co. and the Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co. Lee notified its dealers 
that effective May 4 its special 10% dis- 
count would be discontinued and its 
discounts to commercial accounts 
would be shortened. 


Pioneer Rubber Co. employes on 
April 20 presented “Pioneer Night,” the 
feature of the April meeting of the 
Willard, O., Commercial Club. Work- 
ers from both the Willard and Attica 
factories of the Pioneer company fur- 
nished the entertainment, and Presi- 


dent J. C. Gibson addressed the com- 
munity gathering. The hall was deco- 
rated with strings of gay balloons made 
by the rubber company. 

(Continued on page 56) 





Goodyear Officials Comparing the Double Eagle Airwheel That Marked the 
Company's Completion of a Quarter-Billion Tires with an All-Weather Tread 


Tire of Ten Years Ago: 


(Left to Right) R. 


S. Wilson, Vice President 


and Sales Manager; President Paul W. Litchfield; L. E. Judd, Director of 
Advertising and Public Relations; and L. H. Shepherd, Manager of the 
Truck Tire Department 
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ARIOUS reports from over the 

United States indicate a mixed 
trend now prevails. The underlying 
opinion is that a steady rate of manu- 
facturing should continue the next sev- 
eral months and that while business 
conditions in certain sections are some- 
what slower at present, on the whole 
the situatidn is quite improved. The 
consensus seems to be that a firm price 
undertone should prevail over the next 
few months without any radical market 
fluctuations. Inventories are being kept 
rather well-filled, but no evidence exists 
of any concerted movement to build up 
stocks in anticipation of marked 
change in price structures. Employ- 
ment again shows a mixed trend with 
no change of importance occurring. 
Practically all sections show a notice- 
able shortage of skilled labor and ex- 
perienced mechanics. Buying policy 
continues a matter of commodity selec- 
tion. 

Goods enjoying increased demand 
follow: apparel, home furnishings, elec- 
trical appliances, building materials, 
summer and sports-type footwear, auto- 
mobiles, and many other _ seasonal 
products. 

News of increased tire prices resulted 
in substantial rises on May 4in the quo- 
tations of leading rubber manufacturers 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Earnings of tire manufacturing com- 
panies in the last few years generally 
have been unsatisfactory because of 
price-cutting in the industry, and the 
belief is that, if these price advances 
can be maintained, tire manufacturers 
should show improved earnings. 

Last month special promotions of 
bathing accessories of all types were 
started by New York notion retailers, 
who report opening days of the sales 
have been highly satisfactory from a 
volume standpoint. The early promv- 
tions plus special advertising efforts 
scheduled for “Swim for Health Week,” 
June 22 to 28, are expected to put bath- 
ing cap and other accessory volume at 
the highest point since 1930. 

In the Philadelphia district conditions 
continue good. Preparations for the 
Democratic convention in June have 
stimulated activity in this section, and 
the work is improving employment and 
sustaining wages. Labor troubles are 
numerous, but, so far, have not lasted 
long. 

Reports from the South and South- 
west are particularly optimistic as trade 
and employment continue’ reaching 
higher levels. Building construction is 
active throughout this area as well as 
in other sections of the country. In 
some parts of the Richmond district, 
though, farmers complain of a lack of 
rain. Texas expects much business as 
a result of its centennial celebrations. 
The oil industry, however, again faces 
grave threats of overproduction. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 





Fabian Studios 
George E. Pell 


George E. Pell became associated 
with the Andean Trading Co., 132 Front 
St., New York, N. Y., May 21, as man- 
ager of the Import Department. In his 
capacity here Mr. Pell is responsible 
among other things for the company’s 
crude rubber activities. He spent many 


years in Para in connection with the 
native rubber trade while associated 
with Geo. A. Alden Co. Following 


this position, while with the General 
Rubber Co., he spent much time in 
Mexico on the guayule situation, also 
in Sumatra in connection with the lo- 
cation and the development of the 
United States Rubber Co. plantations 
there. Since that time he has been con- 
tinuously engaged in important crude 
rubber activities in New York and 
brings to the present connection a 
wealth of plantation and native rubber 
production and trading experience. The 
Andean Trading Co. was founded in 
1903 and has operated under the same 
ownership since that time. 


U. 8S. Rubber Notes 

United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., on Feb- 
ruary 5 gave F. B. Davis, Jr., an officer, 
an option on 25,000 shares of its stock 
at $20 a share, which he may exercise 
until January 14, 1941, according to its 
annual report to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, made public May 
5. William de Krafft, another officer, 
received an option on 15,000 shares at 
the same. price. 

The company recently notified the 
New York Stock Exchange of the res- 
ignations on May 6 of the following 
directors: Arthur W. Britton, Samuel 
L. Howard, and William M. Stevens, 
who had been named to the board at 
the annual meeting in April. They did 
not represent any important interests. 





C. F. Orgill, formerly assistant dis- 
trict manager of tire sales at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been appointed district 
manager at Portland, Ore., according 
to H. N. Hawkes, general sales man- 
ager, U. S. Tires. 

Razing of all but two of the fifty old 
buildings of the Revere Rubber Co., 
Eastern Ave., Chelsea, Mass., vacated 
six years ago by U. S. Rubber when 
it transferred activities to Providence, 
R. I., is expected to take four months. 
A wrecking crew is now on the job. 
Iron girders, bricks, and wooden beams 
fashioned more than fifty years 
and the machinery will be sold. 


ago 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., through its ex- 
ecutive committee on May 13 author- 
ized an increase of approximately 10% 
in the pay of its salaried employes, ef- 
fective June 1. Similar action was rec- 
ommended to the officials of its wholly 
owned subsidiaries. 

Dr. Wallace H. Carothers, du Pont 
research chemist, recently was elected 
a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences at Washington. He is the 
first academic chemist in industry to 
be elected to membership in the organ- 
ization. 

Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
at a meeting of the directorate on May 
8 elected Thomas Robins chairman of 
the board; Thomas Robins, Jr., presi- 
dent; Thomas Matchett, vice chairman: 
E. K. Twombly, vice president and 
treasurer; F. G. Cooban and F. E. Mil- 
ler, vice presidents; J. H. Hayden, sec- 
retary; and W. H. Watkins, assistant 


treasurer. The directorate includes 
Messrs. Cooban, Matchett, Miller, 
Robins, Robins, Jr. and Twom- 


bly, and Seymour H. Knox and E. H. 
Letchworth. In his statement Mr. 
Robins said the company’s business 
thus far in 1936 surpassed that for the 
same 1935 period by 20%, and a substan- 
tial volume of orders now on hand as- 
sures near capacity production for some 
time. 


Vulcanized Rubber Co., Pennsylvania 
Ave. and Bridge St., Morrisville, Pa., last 
month celebrated its golden jubilee. The 
firm, which manufactures a variety of 
hard rubber products, specializes in combs, 
which accounts for 60% of its output, 
on an average of 75,000 a day. Ajax 
and Vulco are the principal brands, but 
the company, which exports to all parts 
of the globe, also makes private brands 
for jobbers. Another important product 
of the concern is pipe stems, production 
of which runs to several thousand daily. 
England receives quite a supply of these 
bits. Harry J. Kappler, vice president and 
factory manager, recently stated that dur- 
ing its fifty years Vulcanized Rubber Co. 
has probably made about 200,000 different 
kinds of hard rubber items. 
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Imperial Color Works, Inc., on April 
25 moved from 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., to Room 3702, 515 Madi- 
son Ave. Telephone: Eldorado 5-0717, 
0718, 0719. 

Fenner & Beane, 67 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y., member of leading ex- 
changes on April 28 announced that 
Hugh W. Long had withdrawn as a 
general partner. 

Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., on May 5 hon- 
ored its first president, Jerome Lewine, 
with a dinner at the Hotel Waldori- 
Astoria. Floyd Y. Keeler, present head 
of the exchange, presided. J. Chester 
Cuppia, chairman of arrangements for 
the reception, was ill and could not at- 
tend. 

The Golf Ball Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting April 22 
at the Yale Club, New York, N. Y., re- 
elected as president for the ensuing 
year L. B. Icely, president of the Wil- 
son Sporting Goods Co. Other officers 
elected are: vice president, E. C. Con- 
lin, golf ball division, United States 
Rubber Co.; secretary-treasurer, W. T. 
Brown, of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Jeannette, Pa., through East- 
ern Sales Manager L. J. Waldron an- 
nounced the removal of its Boston, 
Mass., branch to new and larger quar- 
ters at 33 Brookline Ave. Increased 
demand for Pennsylvania Aerolux tires 
in the New England area made this 
move necessary. Dealers are greatly 
pleased with these new facilities for 
rendering them better service. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y., recently elected the following 
officers: A. W. Dodd, vice president; 
W. N. Payne, secretary and treasurer; 
and William G. Irwin, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Carl L. Reed, since January export 
manager of Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
with offices at 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and factory at Cumberland, 
Md., though recently returned from an 
extensive trip through Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Colombia, and Venezuela in the 
interests of the company’s export trade, 
early in May sailed for Europe on a 
similar mission. Stopping first in Lon- 
don, he will later visit Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, Greece, Turkey, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, Holland, Beigium, Spain, 
and Canary Islands. His itinerary indi- 
cates that he will complete this circle 
of Kelly-Springfield distribution points 
and return to the United States in the 
early part of September. Mr. Reed re- 
ports a rapidly increasing volume of 
tire exports in recent months. Kelly- 
Springfield has established a new sales 
quota for 1936 which calls for a de- 
cided increase in shipments to foreign 
distributers. The company is featuring 
its Cumberland-made Armorubber Tread 
tires in the export field as well as in the 
domestic market. 





(THE majority of New Jersey rub- 

ber manufacturers, experiencing bet- 
ter business, report a bigger demand 
for both soft and hard rubber goods. 





“Loyal to Trenton” exhibition, Tren- 
ton Armory, May 11 to 16, had among 
its displays many novel ones of Tren- 
ton rubber companies. The concerns 
donated prizes of their products. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton. A re- 
organization plan for continued opera- 
tion of the Essex Rubber Co. was 
completed in the United States District 
Court at Trenton. Judge Philip For- 
man approved the plan of officials, 
creditors, and stockholders in permit- 
ting the firm to reorganize under Sec- 
tion 77-B of the federal bankruptcy act. 
This action followed activity of nine 
months on the part of those interested 
in keeping the plant going. Continued 
existence was made possible through 
a loan by the RFC to pay off creditors. 
Before payment is made the trustees 
must await expiration of an appeal to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. More 
than 83% of the creditors approved the 
reorganization plan, which was sup- 
ported by a majority of the stockhold- 
ers. More than 420 employes are now 
engaged at the plant, which manufac- 
tures heels and soles, mattings for au- 
tomobiles, and other sundry products. 

Wm. C. Rodgers, research chemist, 
Halowax Corp., 230 Grove St., Bloom- 
field, N. J., was married to Margaret 
Cameron Lewis, of Verona, N. J., May 
23 at the Congregational Church, Ve- 
rona. Following the reception at Hotel 
Montclair, Montclair, N. J., Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodgers left for a wedding trip 
into the southern states. They plan 
to return about. June 15 to their resi- 
dence at 578 No. Maple St., East Orange, 
N. J. Mr. Rodgers received his scien- 
tific education at the University of Ala- 
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baina and Armour Institute. He is a 
member of the New York Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C.S., and is well-known 
among rubber chemists for his contri- 
butions to insulation developments. 

The Flintkote Co., East Rutherford, 
recently elected another new director, 
John M. Hancock. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Muirhead Ave., 
Trenton, according to Sales Manager 
Harry Case has had the best season 
for years and its business is in first-class 
condition. An outstanding product of 
the concern, which specializes in a va- 
riety of hard rubber products, is a 
chemical pump almost entirely of hard 
rubber, of which the United States Navy 
Department is an important purchaser. 
Bruce Bedford is president of the com- 
pany, and C. Dudley Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

American Hard Rubber Co., Butler, 
and United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica renewed an agreement containing 
several revised provisions to run for a 
year. Aged employes will be given 
easier tasks at a minimum wage of 45¢ 
an hour. Piece workers on jobs of no 
set rate will be given a special day rate 
not less than 55¢ an hour, an increase 
of 5¢. Seniority lists will be revised 
quarterly. If operations are modern- 
ized and simplified, no reduction can 
be made in the wage rate until the 
union has approved. 





U. 8S. Exports Up 

United States exports of rubber prod- 
ucts increased 2% in value in 1935 as 
compared with 1934, from $21,764,143 to 
$22,147,607, registering a gain of 35% 
from the record low figure of $16,364,- 
678 in 1932. It is estimated that the 
total quantity of rubber goods exported 
in 1935 declined 9% from 1934, but 
prices were 12% higher, which account- 
ed for the increased total value of ex- 
ports of these items. Comparing 
exports of rubber products in 1935, by 
quantity, price, and total value, with 
similar figures for the three preceding 
years, indicates a favorable net increase 
in the quantity of such exports, gen- 
erally higher prices, and greatly in- 
creased total values. 

A comparison of exports of rubber 
goods in 1935 with 1934, by general 
classes, reveals mixed trends, as fol- 
lows: tire group, from $12,293,972 in 
1934 to $11,633,990 in 1935, 5.4% de- 
cline; rubber footwear, $682,926 to $871- 
727, 27.6% increase; mechanical goods, 
$2,980,665 to $3,219,436, 8% increase; 
rubberized fabrics, $758,897 to $711,652, 
6.2% decline; specialties, $1,288,749 to 
$1,268,966, 1.5% decline; semi-manufac- 
tured goods, $2,241,288 to $2,456,693, 
9.6% increase; hard rubber goods, $283,- 
073 to $402,093, 42% increase; miscella- 
neous rubber goods, $1,232,236 to $1,583,- 
050, 28.5% increase —Commerce Reports. 
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EW ENGLAND continues to hold 

the marked improvement in_busi- 
ness conditions experienced in April. 
Shoes are moving well, but no im- 
provement is noted in cotton textiles. 
Makers of steel and other metal prod- 
ucts and manufacturers of machinery 
and allied lines are busier than since 
the period of 1930. Chemical companies 
also are active and the paper industry 
is doing fairly well. 

The Rhode Island State Department 
of Labor reports employment in the 
rubber industry slightly less than at 
the corresponding time a year ago. 
The Brown Bureau of Business Re- 
search, however, announces payrolls in 
the industry showed small monthly in- 
creases through March and during that 
month were approximately 8% above 
the level reported in March, 1935. But 
rubber industry payrolls for April to- 
taled $259,596, 16.2% above those of 
April, 1935, but a drop of 1.7% from 
March, 1936. The total for April, 1935, 
was lower also than ‘that of April, 1934. 
During April, 1936, the rubber indus- 
tries of Rhode Island used 1,603,374 
kilowatt hours of electrical power, 
against 1,231,376 kilowatt hours in 
April, 1935, an increase of 30.2%, and a 
slight increase over the level of March. 

Production by Rhode Island rubber 
manufacturers was well maintained the 
past month, with seasonal declines in 
some lines offset by moderate gains in 
others. Collections are good from most 
sections of the country, although in 
some areas hit hard by the recent 
floods manufacturers have found it 
necessary to assist their distributers 
with extended credit. 

In the general rubber goods division 
output of swimming apparel and other 
summer sports goods has_ naturally 
been reduced recently as wholesale and 
retail distributers generally are stocked 
well ahead for the spurt in business 
which normally occurs with warmer 
temperatures. Steady demand contin- 
ues for industrial tank linings and me- 
chanical roll coverings; while golf ball 
production is moderately active as the 
season gets under way. Production 
of rubberized thread normally estab- 
lishes a double peak during the year, 
the first just prior to the Easter shop- 
ping season and the other, the more 
important one, in late summer and 
early fall. The output this year has 
followed that trend with the result that 
in the past month declining operations 
have been the rule, and the immediate 
outlook is for a further recession for 
a few weeks. The rubber sundries di- 
vision also experienced some let-down 
on winter goods, but the general level 
of plant operations has held steady since 
the beginning of 1936. Increased calls 
for summer lines including ice packs 
has offset the normal slackening in hot 
water bottles and other hospital and 
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surgical supplies used primarily in 
colder months. 

The lack of uniformity of fair trade 
laws in all parts of the country is said 
to be one of the outstanding unsettling 
factors in the general picture for the 
rubber goods industry. Manufacturers 
claim their business is hampered by 
the fact that in cases where retailers 
have challenged the law, court deci- 
sions have also shown lack of uniform- 
ity. Their claim is that the adoption 
of similar fair trade and practice laws 
in all states would do much to remove 
the uncertainty now evident in manu- 
facturing and distributing quarters and 
would go far toward stabilization of 
business generally. 





The Robert J. King Co., Inc., South 
Norwalk, Conn., has changed its name 
to King & Lang, Inc. In all other re- 
spects the company set-up remains 
exactly as before. The firm is engaged 
in rubber research work. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has appointed L. E. Mustard district 
manager of its branch office in Detroit. 
Tc his new responsibilities and duties, 
Mr. Mustard brings a rich background 
of experience in the application of in- 
structions and automatic control to in- 
dustrial operations. Born and raised in 
Michigan, Mr. Mustard attended the 
University of Michigan and started his 
business career with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 
He joined Bristol’s sales and service 
organization in 1923 and in the years 
that followed was associated with the 
Pittsburgh, Denver, and St. Louis of- 
fices. During the past three years he 
served as sectional and 
engineer with headquarters in Dallas, 


Tex. 


sales service 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 48) 

“Industrial America. Its Way of 
Work and Thought.” By Arthur 
Pound, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
1936. Cloth, 234 pages, 6% by 9% 
inches. Illustrated. 

The chapters assembled in this book 
originally appeared serially in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The important prin- 
ciples of our progressive industries are 
revealed by giving the case histories of 
each one as developed in a number of 
different large corporations. One chap- 
ter deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Goodyear Assembly as 
sponsored by Paul W. Litchfield. The 
author’s studies began a score of years 
ago at Ann Arbor and qualify him as 
an expert in every phase of American 
life and industrial progress. His book 
not only imparts the assurance of au- 
thority as to its sources, but affords 
the reader the satisfaction one derives 
from a worthwhile story well told. 

“The House of Goodyear.” Hugh 
Allen. Superior Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co., Akron, O., 1936. Cloth, 413 
pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrated. Price 
$1. 

This intimate history gives the rise 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
from its start in 1898 to become within 
three decades the earth’s largest rubber 
manufacturing company, possessing 
world-wide resources in rubber and 
cotton plantations, textile mills, and 
rubber plants. The author has based 
this story of Goodyear upon recorded 
data of the accomplishments of the 
men whose policies guided the com- 
pany to distinction by the managerial, 
scientific, and industrial ability of its 
employes. 

While the book is a history of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., it deals 
also with industry problems, the world- 
wide ramifications of rubber growing 
and its upsetting price movements, the 
cotton situation, personnel and labor 
problems, development and _ research, 
and an extended discussion of market- 
ing and economic conditions in the in- 
dustry up to the present day. The 
book also includes a review of aero- 
nautical developments in which Good- 
year has played a leading role. 





W. M. Mackintosh, of S. Mackintosh 
3ell & Co., Unionville, Ont., Canada, 
mineral dyer, mildew and waterproofer 
of all grades of flax and cotton duck, 
who recently returned from a success- 
ful trip around eastern Canada, reports 
business is moving fairly well now. 
The Government in certain branches, as 
defense and marines, is requesting prices 
for supplies as well as rush service. 
Canadian converters are endeavoring to 
replace cotton with flax, as the tariff 
on treated flax is high; so it pays the 
importer to bring in untreated flax and 
have it treated in Canada. This policy 
creates more work in the Dominion. 





MIDWEST 


ETAIL sales of automobiles expand- 

ed rapidly March and April. More 
commercial vehicles have been sold 
than in the comparable period of 1929, 
and individual companies have reported 
record sales of passenger cars. Thus, 
the company now holding the leader- 
ship in the passenger-car field reported 
that March sales of both passenger 
and commercial vehicles were the larg- 
est for any month since the spring of 
1928. 

Production schedules have been 
stepped up each week since the end 
of February to meet dealers’ demands. 
United States automobile production in 
March was almost 50% higher than in 


February and only 1% less than in 
March, 1935. As a result of the high 
rate of assemblies toward the end of 


the quarter, total production for the 
first three months of the year exceeded 
that for the opening quarter of 1935, 
the aggregates being 1,082,787 and 1,- 
058,245, respectively. Production during 
the first three weeks of April aver- 
aged well above the weekly rate for 
March, and present indications point ‘to 
an output for the full month approxi- 
mately equal to the total of April, 
1935, when the manufacturers reported 
factory sales of 478,000 vehicles. 

In the Chicago district no sign of a 
slackening in new car sales has devel- 
oped, and registrations in Cook County 
continue to increase. Electricity out- 
put was 11.2% ahead of the May 9 
week in 1935. Steel output held close 
to the 72% ratio of a week earlier, al- 
though price weakness in steel scrap 
was disturbing. Mills here count on 
railroad buying to offset the inevitable 
decline in automotive takings during 
the summer. 

Aside from the unemployment and 
relief situation, general conditions in 
the St. Louis district are particularly 
encouraging. Ideal planting weather 
has supplanted the fear of droughts in 
many sections, and the prospects for 
bumper crops of all kinds are reported. 
Héavy industries are evidencing small 
indications of slowing up, as is usual 


at this period, and small plants are 
following suit. Residential construc- 
tion is a leader in general industry. 


Automobile sales continue to hold up 
Household goods are selling well and 
the demand for farm implements is 
sharp. report 


Furniture dealers sales 


of record proportions. 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., on May 4 announced 
that the trade practice conference for 
the rubber tire industry, which the 
commission ‘will sponsor, will be held 
June 4 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. The purpose of the conference is 
te eliminate trade abuses by voluntary 
action. Letters outlining the scope of 
the conference and extending an invi- 
tation to be present are being mailed 
to all members of the industry whose 
names and addresses can be obtained. 





All members of all branches of the in- 
dustry are invited to attend the confer- 
ence. 

F. G. Arnold, chief chemist, Rapid 
Roller Co., Federal and 26th Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill, manufacturer of printers’ 
rollers, sailed on May 22 from Balti- 
more, Md., for a ten-week business and 
vacation trip to Europe. He was ac- 


companied by his wife and his son 
Cornelius. 

Lakeshore Tire & Rubber Co., Scott 
St. and 24th St. Court, Des Moines, 


Jowa, which shut down a year ago after 
operating at capacity for more than 
two years, soon will resume manufac- 
turing automobile tires exclusively for 
a number of large distributers. S. W. 
Lowry, company head, said raw ma- 
terials are on hand, new machinery has 
been installed, and rehabilitation of the 
factory has been completed. P. C. 
Mathewson, former plant superinten- 
dent, has returned to the company to 
take charge of operations. Prior to its 
shutdown the Lakeshore plant em- 
ployed about 300 workers and its pay- 
roll was one of the largest in Des 
Moines, but Mr. Lowry is unable to re- 
port how many men will be hired or 
what the daily output will be. Prefer- 
ence, however, will be given former em- 
ployes. Mr. Lowry further stated the 
factory will run continuously barring 
some unforeseen trade or economic de- 
velopment. 
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Tire Superintendent 
K. D. Smith, technical superinten- 
dent of the tire division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, has spent many 
successful years in the rubber industry. 


His first connection was made when 
he joined the Miller Rubber Co. in 
1915. Four years later he went to the 


Syracuse Rubber Co. and then, in 1922, 
to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


where he remained until he signed with 
1927. 


Goodrich in 





K. D. Smith 
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Mr. Smith was born in Perry, N. Y., 
on June 19, 1892. After his graduation 
from Perry High School in 1909 he was 
matriculated at Buchtel College, receiv- 
ing a B.S. in 1913 and an MSS. in 1915. 
He had majored in chemistry. 

He belongs to the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and The Tire & Rim 
Association, Inc., serving as president 
of the latter for the 1935-1936 term, 


Goodrich Activities 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, this 


month will hold a ceremonial at which 
President J. D. Tew will present twenty- 


year pins to twenty-six more em- 
ployes who completed two decades 
with the company in April. These 


workers, eligible for membership in the 
Twenty-Year Service Club, follow: 
Forest C. Goff, Andrew J. Sweeney, 
Alphonsus Nolan, Steve Kempczenski, 
John H. Chedester, Rene G. Sheary, 
Orville McClellan, James J. Taylor, 
Maude Sewell, Ralph Stuart, Isaiah P. 
Wilt, John P. Bank, Harvey W. Stuber, 
George Guillet, Arcangelo DiNuoscio, 
William A. Anderson, Alfred E. Riley, 
Mary J. Sterley, Joseph Baranecki, 
Frank Rabe, Gennaro Dicaglio, Louis 
Scalzo, Dean Willour, William Bess, 
Sherman Eatinger, and Jacob Bendel. 
W. D. Stewart, of the Goodrich re- 
search staff, left Akron May 2 for Ku- 
ala Lumpur, Straits Settlements, where 
the Goodrich Malayan research labora- 


tory is located, announced J. ‘W. 
Schade, Director of Research. Mr. 
Stewart will join E. B. Newton and 


W. D. Parrish in the studies they are 
conducting in the jungle laboratory, 
one of the most unusual projects of its 
kind in the world. He is a graduate 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
University of Illinois. Mr. Stewart is 


accompanied by his wife and _ son, 
aged 3%. 
Dr. Warren F. Busse, Goodrich 


physicist, has been named manager of 
physical research laboratories succeed- 
ing the late E. O. Dieterich, according 
to J. W. Schade, Director of Research. 
Dr. Busse has been a member of the 
Goodrich research staff since 1928. He 
was educated at Lawrence College and 
the University of Wisconsin where -he 
was awarded the Charles A. Coffin Fel- 
lowship in 1926. 

Bryant J. Brooks has been named 
manager of Goodrich’s Milwaukee di- 
vision, succeeding A. B. Down, re- 
signed, announced C. B. O’Connor, 
Goodrich general tire sales manager. 
Mr. Brooks has been in the rubber in- 
dustry since 1919, was general credit 
manager, accessory sales manager, and 
assistant treasurer of The Mohawk 
Rubber Co. before joining the Good- 
rich organization in October, 1930. 
After a brief period in the sales promo- 
tion department of the Goodrich me- 
chanical goods division, he became 
operating manager of mechanical goods 
sales and was assistant manager of the 
company’s petroleum sales department 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 


GREAT BRITAIN 








Meetings 
The Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers held its six- 


teenth annual meeting in London on 
April 24. The luncheon was attended 
by very many persons prominent in 
and out of the rubber industry. Among 
the speakers was Major J. H. Mandle- 
berg, retiring chairman of the board of 
management of the Association, who, 
emphasizing the importance of re- 
search, stated that the attitude of in- 
dustry to science in England in the 
past had actually been hostile; but 
there had been a change for the better 
recently. The improved position of the 
Research Association was a good ex- 
ample of that change. The handbook 
“Rubber: Physical and Chemical Prop- 
erties,” prepared by the Association, is 
finished, and the major has no doubt 
it will become a classic. It is probably 
the fullest, most carefully worked out, 
and most valuable treatise ever pre- 
pared on the properties of any raw ma- 
terial. Again stressing the importance 
of fundamental research and pure sci- 
ence as a primary duty of a cooperative 
research association, Major Mandleberg 
pointed out that all significant improve- 
ments in manufacture with their con- 
sequent improvements in trade derived 
in the long run from fundamental re- 
search which at first might not appear 
useful. 

Sir Andrew McFadyean, of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee, 
said that he had for many years been 
violently opposed to any government 
interference in commerce, but was now 
one of the regulators of the rubber pro- 
ducers. The rubber regulation scheme 
represented probably the least harmful 
of all schemes devised for control of a 
raw material. However he personally 
looked for salvation of the rubber in- 
dustry in extended uses of rubber, and 
to this end a great deal of money ought 
to be devoted to research. He there- 
fore urged that influence be brought to 
bear on the government’s party to the 
rubber regulation scheme to provide 
funds for the constitution of a central 
research organization as contemplated 
by the scheme. 

At the above meeting 
Spencer was unanimously 
president of the Association. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, April 23, 
in London, T. J. Cumming was elected 
chairman and A. P. Hadow, vice chair- 
man. Mr. Cumming brings to his of- 
fice the wide practical experience 
gained by his twenty-one years with 
the plantation industry in Malaya. He 


Alexander 
reelected 


served as chairman of the Malaya 
Planters’ Association on four occasions 
between 1921 and 1927, was a delegate 
to India in 1922 in connection with the 
discussions of the Indian Emigration 
Act as it applied to Malaya, and in 
1924 investigated native rubber cultiva- 
tion in Djambi, Sumatra. 

The retiring chairman, Robert Stew- 
art, discussing the rubber regulation 
scheme, remarked that although stocks 
had been somewhat reduced they were 
still high and that the better prices pre- 
vailing as compared with those of 1935 
still left a smaller margin of profit as, 
owing to the lower rate of release, pro- 
duction costs had increased. Then he 
wound up his speech by saying: 

“All things considered, it is clear that 
the future of our Industry is bound up 
with international regulation of rubber 
supplies. We must, I suggest, regard 
the present scheme as preliminary to a 
continuing period, and I think I am 
correct in saying that the weight of 
opinion at present is certainly in favor 
of a continuance of the scheme beyond 
the period already provided for.” 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry took 
place April 24 in London. F. D. Ascoli 
presided. Sir George Beharrell was 
unanimously reelected president, after 
already having served for two consecu- 
tive years. The Colwyn Gold Medal for 
1936 was awarded to C. J. Beaver, of 
W. T. Glover & Co., for scientific work 
in connection with the application of 
rubber in the cable industry. 





British Notes 


The new price lists from tire manu- 
facturers to dealers in April show in- 
creased prices for giant pneumatic 
tires, ranging from 5 to 15%, according 
to size. Other tires are not affected. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
will pay an 8% dividend on ordinary 
shares for 1935 as against 5% the pre- 
ceding year. Net profits were £60,262 
against £53,789. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., re- 
ports net profits for 1935 of £1,288,244 
against £1,687,687. Dividends on the 
ordinary shares totaled 8%. 

Japanese competition was persistent 
during 1935, stated the chairman of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Sir 
Harry McGowan, in his speech at the 
annual meeting of the company. The 
expansion of Japanese influence in 
North China threatened British trade 
and in his opinion called for a firm 
stand by the British Government. 
British trade also met with difficulties 


in various other export markets where 
Germany had concluded trade agree- 
ments. Discussing the economic out- 
look, Sir Harry said that economic na- 
tionalism persisted and would hardly 
disappear. The smaller nations were 
striving to become more and more self- 
sufficient, consequently Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries was forced to adopt a 
policy of local manufacture wherever 
this seemed promising. As the local 
markets developed, imports would 
naturally decline with the result that 
manufacture in the United Kingdom 
would be steadily decreased. This was 
regrettable, but there was no alterna- 
tive. 

The Rubber Trade Association of 
London and The London Rubber Ex- 
change Co., Ltd., on April 23 moved 
their offices to the eighth floor of Plan- 
tation House, Mincing Lane, London, 
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GERMANY 


Latest government regulations, in 
force as from April 21, 1936, require 
special permits for the purchase, sale, 
and working up of rubber compounds 
and solutions. The intention, it ap- 
pears, is to protect the small and medi- 
um consumer. Similar regulations are 
now also in force as regards the pur- 
chase, sale, and working up of imported 
carbon and acetylene blacks. 

The Gross-Hamburg section of the 
Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft held a 
meeting on March 16, when Werner 
Esch discussed the causes of fires in 
rubber factories. In the course of the 
discussion that followed President Max 
Deseniss emphasized the dangers to 
which persons were exposed who, ap- 
parently protected by gas masks, ap- 
proached too close to burning sulphur 
in their efforts to put out the fire. The 
burning sulphur consumes a large part 
of the oxygen in the air while adding 
to the nitrogen content, which cannot 
at once be perceived under the gas 
mask. In fact, breathing at first seems 
to be much easier, but then suddenly, as 
the ratio of nitrogen to oxygen be- 
comes more unfavorable, the attending 
person collapses lifeless. 

A number of advantages are claimed 
for a new breast-pump recently mar- 
keted under the name Russka-Milch- 
pumpe. First the rubber bulb is placed 
directly above the glass body by which, 
it seems, the milk is prevented from 
entering the bulb and becoming con- 
taminated. The glass body of the 
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pump is short and compact; hence the 
volume of air present is small, making 
for greater suction power. The outlet 
is slightly inclined and provided with a 
spout so that the milk can be poured 
directly into bottles without the aid of 
funnel Finally, large and suitably 
placed openings make thorough clean- 
Gummiwerke A.G., Berlin, 
1et profits of 78,936 marks for 
lich will be applied to the 
loss of 73,294 1934; while 
the balance is to be carried forward. 
The Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik 
Phoenix A.G., Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, 
closed its last business year with net 
profits of 219,702 marks; this with the 
carry-forward from the year before 
leaves an amount of 414,236 marks for 
distribution. A dividend of 7% was 
declared. 


marks for 





EUROPEAN NOTES 

The Rubber Latex Poeder Cie., The 
Hague, Holland, has developed an im- 
proved method for molding unvul- 
canized rubber, gutta percha, or balata 
powder, which eliminates the need of 
plasticizing and at the same time obvi- 
ates the danger of porosity. These de- 
sirable ends are obtained by adding to 
powdered latex, fine enough to pass 
through a 100-sieve (39 meshes of 149 
u per cm.), a certain proportion of 
equally fine, powdered naphthalene. 
The naphthalene melts at curing tem- 
perature, causing the rubber particles 
to swell and become plastic. Naphtha- 
lene, in the melted state, will dissolve 
any proportion of sulphur. If to a mix- 
ture of naphthalene and sulphur a vola- 
tile substance like benzene is added in 
the proportion of 5 parts of the latter 
to 3 of the former and the whole stirred 
while cooling, a very fine crystal pow- 
der is obtained which can readily be 
mixed with the rubber powder and 
other ingredients, and the mixture can 
then easily be molded and vulcanized 
For instance, to 100 parts by weight 
of very fine rubber powder obtained by 
spraying latex containing dextrine in a 
drying atmosphere are added 50 parts 
of equally fine powdered naphthalene, 
3 parts flowers of sulphur, 0.5-part of 
accelerator, and 15 parts of very fine 
zinc oxide The ingredients are well 
mixed, and in the presence of heat the 
whole is pressed into a mold that is 
then locked and exposed to a tempera- 
ture of 125° C. for ten minutes. After 
cooling, the article on removal is found 
to be properly vulcanized and perfectly 
finished. This process can also be used 
in covering surfaces 

The Societa Italiana Pirelli, Milan, 
Italy, closed its last business vear with 
net profits of 29,200,000 lire against 26,- 
100,000 lire the year before. As a re 
sult of the present regulations apply- 
ing to dividends, shareholders had to 
be content with a dividend of 10% 
against 10.55% the year before, that is 
the average of the last ten years. From 


the report it appears that though the 
sanctions caused a loss in foreign busi- 
ness, this was in part offset by increased 
exports to the Italian colonies. The 
chief progress during the year was in 
the sales of truck tires and pneumatic 
tires for agricultural purposes. Pirelli 
has also been experimenting with the 
production of goods from synthetic 
rubber, and the report states that tires 
and other articles proved to be equal 
to those made from natural rubber. 

In his report on the work of the 
Syndicat du Caoutchouc (France) Sec- 
retary William Hausser mentioned that 
while on the whole total imports of 
uncovered rubber thread had practi- 
cally remained unchanged in 1935 as 
compared with the year before, Japa- 
nese had managed to double their share 
as a result of their low prices. This 
increase in Japan’s business was at the 
expense of Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In regard to restriction, it was 
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pointed out that as the estimated Indo- 
China output for 1936 is 34,000 tons, 
restriction will be in force in that col- 
ony this year. The estimate for out- 
put in 1937 is 44,000 tons and for 1938, 
52,000 tons. 

It is learned that the Ardal A.G.,, of 
Lida, is to take over the works of the 
Pepege of Graudenz, Poland. The for- 
mer company increased its capital from 
750,000 to 1,250,000 zloty and is said to 
be planning to reopen all the depart- 
ments of the Pepege to produce foot- 


wear, tubes, tires, surgical rubber 
goods, and technical goods. The Pe- 
pege was the biggest Polish cubber 


concern and at its height employed al- 
most 2,000 persons. 

An import quota of 450,000 square 
yards of rubberproofed textiles is pro- 
vided May 1 through July 31, 1936, 
under an Irish Free State order dated 
March 27, according to Consul Sidney 
A. Belovsky, Dublin, April 3. 





—— OBITUARY — 
(Continued from page 49) 


written numerous papers on the plas- 
ticity of rubber as affected by various 
steps in the processing operations. 

He was a member of the American 
Physical Society, the Optical Society 
of America, Sigma Xi fraternity, a di- 
rector of the Akron Y.M.C.A., and a 
member of the Fairlawn Heights Golf 
Club. 


He leaves his widow and a son. 


Walter W. Dunfield 
ALTER W. DUNFIELD, with the 
Development Department of U. S. 

Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
died suddenly at his home, 2125 Cenier 
Ave., Fort Lee, May 9. 

From 1915 to 1918 Mr. Dunfield was 
millroom foreman and compounder for 
the Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I. He joined the United States Rub- 
ber Co. in 1918 in the L. Candee Co 








Walter W. Dunfield 


plant in New Haven, Conn., but the fol- 
lowing year was transferred to the St. 
Louis plant and two years later was 
retransferred to L. Candee Co. He 
became a member of the U. S. Rubber 
Development Department in New York 
in 1925 and moved with that organiza- 
tion to Passaic in 1928.. Mr. Dunfield 
had considerable experience in han- 
dling hose, tank lining, latex products, 
and adhesive cements, especially for 
attaching rubber to metal. 

He was born in New Brunswick, 
Canada, forty-five years ago, and was 
educated at Clark College. 

He belonged to Hiram Lodge F. & 
A. M. of New Haven, and the James 
Wood Lodge, I. O. O. F. of Provi- 
dence, R. I. At the time of his death 
he was vice president of the Fort Lee 
branch of the Bergen County Sports- 
man’s Fish & Game Association and 
secretary of the Fort Lee Independent 
Republican Club. 

He is survived by his wife and five 
brothers. 
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064 shares of common, excluding 37,525 
treasury shares. In addition to the $10,- 
267,642 income for the year, the cor- 
poration received $2,445,160 in dividends 
from accumulated surpluses of certain 
associated companies and $263,618 net 
gains from liquidation of certain asso- 
ciated companies, both of which sums 
were credited directly to the surplus 
account. This compares with additional 
dividends of $2,700,000 received in the 
preceding year and similarly credited to 
surplus. The balance sheet as of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, shows current assets of 
$34,635,163 and current liabilities of $6,- 
95,757, compared with $30,455,472 and 
$4,691,247, respectively, at the close of 
the vear before. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 








Rubber Position 

“In her primary industry it is es- 
sential that Malaya should not be in 
doubt regarding the nature and the 
strength of the competition she has to 
meet from time to time,” declared J. G. 
Hay, managing director of Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., London, and a member of the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, in an address before the Singa- 
pore Rotary Club after he had stated 
the advantages of Netherland India 
over Malaya in the rubber industry. 

These advantages are: prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions in Netherland India 
which make it possible for a large 
peasant industry to produce rubber at 
a very low cost; organization of Euro- 
pean-owned estates with large efficient 
units having their own trained and ex- 
perienced scientific officers; unfailing 
recognition of the need of continuing 
research, coupled with a natural apti- 
tude for such work; well-disciplined, 
adequate, and cheap labor force. 

To offset these, Malayan research 
work must be extended and intensified, 
especially with regard to replanting 
and soil problems. Mr. Hay was far 
from optimistic regarding rubber con- 
sumption. A shortage of rubber sup- 
plies is not imminent, as some had 
tried to show. On the contrary, unless 
a violent and wholly unlooked-for and 
unprecedented leap forward occurs in 
consumption during the next two 
years, the productive capacity in 1938, 
at the end of the restriction period, 
would stili be well ahead of consump- 
tion. Under these circumstances he 
thought that producers in every con- 
tracting country would wish to con- 
tinue restriction for another period. 





Senility of Budded Rubber 


While the practice of budding Hevea 
is now around twenty years old and 
has been making steady headway in 
most rubber centers in the Far East, 
much skepticism still exists about the 
matter. Recently the question as to the 
risk involved in planting buddings on 
a large scale and the comparative 
merits of buddings and seedlings was 
opened again by that well-known Ma- 
layan planter and advocate of rubber 
forestry, F. O. Rasmussen. In a letter 
to the Straits Times he stated his op- 
position to budding rubber on a large 
scale as high yields were only tem- 
porary and there was no certainty that 
initial high yields would be maintained 
indefinitely; sooner or later declining 
output began. He preferred clonal seed 
closely planted and thinned out after 
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the trees had been tested for individual 
yields. 

Budded trees, in his view, are actual- 
ly only branch trees and will show 
habits of branches of old trees, as for 
instance the die-back that has been re- 
ported in young budded ttrees_ in 
Netherland India.? His position is that 
a budded tree in its eighth year after 
budding is actually a branch of twenty- 
five to thirty or even more years of 
age, and after another few years, old 
age will begin to take its toll. The 
original clones, he points out, were 
taken from old trees, some of which 
must have heen eighteen to twenty 
years old, as a tree could not be ac- 
cepted as a proved high yielder unless 
tapping tests had been carried out over 
a period of years. Therefore the clone 
was originally a branch of eighteen to 
twenty years of age at the time it was 
first grafted or budded onto a young 
plant. Subsequently clones were taken 
from these first buddings after one or 
more years; therefore the duplicate 
clones were or became to all intents 
and purposes branches, one or more 
years older than the original clones 
from which these later buddings were 
formed. When a tree ages, which has 
not previously been unduly disturbed 
by root cutting, the first sign that its 
life is nearing an end is shown at the 
top, in the extremities of its branches. 
The ends grow weaker and after a time 
die back. Therefore what has _ hap- 
pened with other artificially produced 
trees now is showing also with rubber. 

Naturally the question was immedi- 
ately taken up by the Rubber Research 
Institute, and Dr. C. E. T. Mann stated 
that there was nothing new in the as- 
sumption that vegetative propagation, 
if continued over a prolonged period, 
led to senility and eventually extinction. 
But investigators had shown that as 
a matter of fact vegetative propaga- 
tion, in the case of fruits practiced for 
hundreds of years, caused no marked 
changes one way or the other. Science 
shows nothing which would give any 
importance or value to Rasmussen’s 
theory. Close observation of so-called 
cases of senility indicates that for the 
most part the problem is not degenera- 
tion, but infection or marked suscepti- 
bility to parasitical attacks. As to the 
assertion that the high yields obtained 
from the oldest clones are temporary, 
facts prove the opposite true. Where 
clones do show a decline in productivi- 
ty, the real cause is usually brown bast. 
In short, most cases of so-called de- 
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generation can be traced back to 
disease, unfavorable locality, or un- 
suitable methods of cultivation. 

Mr. Rasmussen then said he had 
first-hand information that a certain 
plantation in Netherland India had 
interplanted 16,000 acres of budded rub- 
ber with seedlings, realizing that sole 
reliance on buddings is dangerous for 
commercial success. He also had first- 
hand information that a certain planta- 
tion in Netherland India planted a large 
area with the best clonal seed obtain- 
able. Test-tapping revealed that while 
one row of trees gave a very high yield, 
several rows produced such a low yield 
that the average over the whole area 
was less than that from other trees 
grown from unselected seed. In proof 
of his contention that the life of Hevea 
is shortened by budding, he points to 
the modern dwarf trees which have an 
economical life of only 25% or less of 
the life of the original fruit trees from 
which they were produced, though he 
admits they are commercially better 
than the original trees, but for reasons 
too lengthy to discuss in his letter. 





Notes 
At the annual meeting of Malayan 
Collieries the chairman stated that 


besides restriction the growing practice 
of baling rubber had also hit its sales 
of Malaply chests produced locally. 

The Negri Sembilan Planters’ As- 
sociation will apply for a rebate on the 
license for rubber-tired bullock 
carts as, unlike iron tires, rubber ones 
do not damage government roads. 

Director of Agriculture H. A. Tem- 
pany has resigned to become assistant 
agricultural adviser to the Colonial Of- 
fice, London. His will be 
Odin T. Faulkner, director of agricul- 
ture, Nigeria. Mr. Faulkner has already 
had experience in Malaya, having 
worked here in 1912-1914 under Syd- 
ney Morgan, in the R. G. A. Rubber 
Research Scheme. 

Another important scientific leader 
leaving Malaya is Lieut.-Col. B. J. 
Eaton, recently retired as director of 
the Rubber Research Institute of Ma- 
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successor 


laya. He will be succeeded by H. J. 
Page, controller of agricultural re- 
search for Imperial Chemical Indus- 


tries, Ltd. 

News of the erection of several new 
rubber goods factories in the rubber 
centers in the Far East, especially 
Dunlop’s venture in India, is receiving 
criticism on the ground that the restric- 
tion scheme is endangered because un- 
couponed rubber is being used. 
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Native Rubber and 
Restriction 


When, after the failure of the Steven- 
son Scheme, restriction was again 
mooted, the main obstacle proved 
Dutch native rubber. The Netherland 
sovernment held back some time on 
this account, but having decided to par- 
ticipate in the scheme, immediately did 
its utmost to abide by its agreement. 
Yet now, after almost two vears of re- 
striction, the main problem still is na 
tive rubber. Indeed if reports circulat- 
ing regarding the results of the regis- 
tration of native gardens are to be 
believed, the problem is more intricate 
and insoluble than anybody would have 
supposed. However it must be stated 
that so far no definite official data on 
native gardens or potential output 
have yet been released. Still, when re- 
striction was introduced, the govern- 
ment estimated the number of native 
rubber trees at between 600,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000, and the census of trees 
has certainly disclosed that there are 
entire forests of rubber trees, the ex- 
istence of which was undreamed of. 

The number of native rubber gardens 
has been reported at from 500,000 to 
600,000, and one local paper estimated 
the potential output on this basis as 
1,000,000 tons! Professor van Gelderen, 
president of the Netherland delegation 
to the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, promptly announced that 
all figures, both regarding the number 
of gardens and the potential output, 
were merely speculative and premature 
and could not have been based on re- 
liable figures. 

But granted these figures are exag- 
gerated, it still seems quite clear that 
the actual potential output of native 
rubber is considerably above even the 
most inflated estimate suggested in the 
early days of the present restriction 
scheme. It may be recollected that a 
figure frequently given by Dutch au- 
thorities themselves was the not in- 
considerable amount of 350,000 tons. 
This, of course, is a far cry from l,- 
000,000 tons. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
it must still be held that the govern- 
ment’s task in restricting the flow of 
native rubber is not becoming easier. 
Many question whether the introduc- 
tion of individual restriction will offer 
any better solution of the native rub- 
ber problem than the special duty did. 
This duty has been so high that experts 
have figured that after the profit of the 
middlemen, freight, transportation, and 
the fiscal duty have been deducted, the 
native rubber owner retains not more 
than 1% guilder cents per half kilo for 
himself. In view of this small return 
the wonder has been why natives con- 
tinue to produce mere and more rub- 
ber. The answer is in some districts 
the native depends wholly on rubber 
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for his livelihood, and so the higher 
the duty and the less he gets for his 
rubber, the more he has to tap to live. 
The shortage of money occasioned by 
the special duty has in some districts 
meant lack of food and in at least one 
province in Sumatra led to hunger 
riots, which were easily quelled. 

Still, the export duty, whatever may 
be said against it, had the advantage 
of forcing those natives not wholly de- 
pendent on rubber to stop tapping, 
which action diminished the govern- 
ment’s task to that extent while at the 
same time a larger share was left for 
the other natives to produce. Indi- 
vidual restriction will change all this. 
The price will once again be tempting, 
and all districts will try to benefit. 
Then the question is will the alloca- 
tions of the areas entirely dependent on 
rubber be such as to permit adequate 
earnings by the native, or earnings at 
least equal to those obtained now with 
the export duty in force? There al- 
ready seem grounds to fear that allo- 
cations will be too small, so that the 
natives may in the end not be much 
better off thar before, and the govern- 
ment will most certainly be faced with 
a set of new and, quite possibly, more 
difficult problems. 





Report on 
Dr. Kraay’s Trip to Japan 


New and interesting details regard- 
ing the Japanese rubber industry were 
given by E. M. Kraay, of the West 
Java Experiment Station, Buitenzorg, 
in his report on his recent visit to 
Japan. There are in Japan, he said, al- 
together 1,400 establishments working 
up rubber in some form or another, 
ranging from large, well-equipped and 
up-to-date factories down to numerous 
little hole-in-the-wall shops where the 
business takes on the form of a cottage 
industry. In the latter the operators 
obtain rubber sheet from the factories, 
make all kinds of objects at home, and 
then return them to the factory to be 
vulcanized. The regulations regarding 
working hours and the cheapness of 
electricity make these shops in the 
home possible. The normal rate per 
kilowatt hour in Japan is about 2 
guilder cents (0.8¢ U. S. currency at 
par) while large factories pay around 
0.7-guilder cent per kilowatt hour 
(about 0.28¢ U. S. currency, at par). 

Japan is using latex to an ever-in- 
creasing degree. The Japanese seem to 
have lost no time in discovering that 
it is particularly suited for home work, 
eliminating as it does the need of ex- 
pensive and heavy machinery, and it 
is making much headway in the smaller 
factories and among workers in the 
home, especially for making gloves. 
Large quantities of gloves are produced 
in the home by young girls who dip a 
porcelain mold into the latex and dry 
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it above a small fire. They keep on re- 
peating this process until the glove is 
finished. Latex destined for the small 
trade is packed over from the usual 
drums into kerosene tins holding 18 
liters. 

Dr. Kraay was struck by the sim- 
plicity and adequacy of the factories 
and their equipment, and the skill of 
the workers. Like Dr. E. A. Hauser, 
he was equally impressed by the almost 
religious attitude of the worker toward 
his work. Incidentally, it should be 
mentioned that all machinery used in 
the rubber factories is made in Japan. 

There is much interest in synthetic 
and reclaimed rubber, especially as ef- 
forts to develop their own rubber in- 
dustry in Formosa and other Japanese- 
owned islands have failed. The Uni- 
versity of Tokyo in particular, concen- 
trating on these problems, carries out 
extensive tests in several small fac- 
tories attached to it. 

Dr. Kraay brought with him various 
samples of rubber goods made in Japan 
including latex thread and articles from 
reclaimed rubber. 





New Process in 
Producing Sole Crepe 

In the production of sole crepe it 
has hitherto been customary to obtain 
the necessary adhesion between the 
single layers of crepe of which it is 
made up, by spraying with a rubber sol- 
vent or else to preheat the layers be- 
fore pressing them together. Both 
methods have their disadvantages, and 
the A.V.R.O.S. has worked out a new 
process whereby soles are prepared 
from a latex casein mixture for which 
several advantages are claimed. There 
is considerable saving in cost for labor, 
material, and equipment; the color of 
the crepe is unaffected; the crepe lay- 
ers have superior powers of adhesion; 
the structure of the crepe is denser; it 
dries quicker and works up to a better, 
more uniform product. Finally it is 
just that much harder than ordinary 
sole crepe to make storing on arrival 
in Europe unnecessary; while its elas- 
ticity is but little impaired. In one ex- 
ample, from 1 to 2%% (on the dry 
weight of the rubber) of casein is 
added to latex with a 20% dry rubber 
content. The casein, first allowed to 
swell in five to ten times as much 
water, is then dissolved in an alkaline 
fluid. Then to insure a white crepe a 
5% aqueous solution of sodium bisul- 
phite is added in the proportion of one 
gram to one liter of the latex casein 
mixture. This is coagulated with formic 
acid and worked to a crepe one mm. 
thick. When dry, two or more layers 
of crepe are pressed together between 
rolls of equal circumferential speeds; 
and the adhesion is said to be perfect 
without the aid of preheating or sol- 
vents. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


19,895 (Reissue). Tire Builder. W. C. 
State, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, 


2,035,092. Vulcanizing Kettle. C. and 
N. Nielsen, both of Spencer, Iowa. 
2,035,227. Sheet Material Festooner. 


F. D. Fowler, Newton, assignor to 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
both in Mass. 

2,035,247. Wire Insulator. 
Paterson, i a ie 

2,035,324. Rubber Yarn in Rib Fabric 
Inlayer. W. Larkin, Norristown, as- 
signor to Fidelity Machine Co., Phil- 
adelphia, both in Pa. 

2,035,390. Building Drum. H. T. Kraft, 
assignor to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,035,422. Tire Builder. W. J. Breth 
and M. L. Engler, assignors to Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

2,035,660. Tire Mending Air Bag. S. 
W. Lippitt, Cleveland, O. 

2,035,682. Strip Material Splicer. G. F. 
Wikle, Detroit, Mich., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,035,739. Ball Winder. H. Z. Cobb, 
Providence, R. I., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

a ee Sheet Rubber to Liner Ap- 

lier. H. J. Woock, assignor to Super 
old Corp., both of Lodi, Calif. 

2,035,802. Tire Trimmer. J. A. George, 
Brackenridge, Pa. 

2,035,821. Tire Apparatus. J. B. A. 
Mazeron, Montlucon, France, as- 
signor to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, England. 

2,035,861. Rubber Article Curer. F. L. 
Bucy and V. A. La Rock, both of 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

2,035,972. Tire Spreader. W. C. Man- 
gel, Monteagle, assignor to B. N. 
Mulford, Fountain Head, Tenn. 

2,036,179. Wulcanizer. H.C. and H. C., 
Jr., MacBrair, Middletown, N. Y. 

2,036,289. Shoe Cementer. W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie, Beverly, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

2,037,031. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
G. D. Kratz, Scarsdale, N. Y., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Caoutchouc Laboratories, Inc., a cor- 
poration of N. Y. 

2,037,113. Footwear Form. V. H. Bodle, 
Newton, assignor to Hood Rubber 
Co., Inc., Watertown, both in Mass. 

2,037,273. Filament Tester. D.C. Scott, 
Providence, R. I., assignor to Henry 
L. Scott Co., a corporation of R. I. 

2,037,274. Twist Counter. J. M. Scott, 
Providence, R. I., assignor to Henry 
L. Scott Co., a corporation of R. I 

2,037,529. Plastometer. M. Mooney, E. 
Rutherford, N. J., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,037,545. Concrete Block Apparatus. 
A. F. Sexton, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


V. E. Royle, 


assignor to Universal Rubber Pavi- 


ors, Ltd., Audenshaw, England. 
2,037,823. Extruder. V. Royle, Pater- 
son, N. i 
2,038,091. Packing Elasticity Tester. 


H. T. Wheeler, Dallas, Tex. 

2,038,092. Packing Installation Deter- 
minator. H. T. Wheeler, Dallas, Tex. 

2,038,205. Molding Press. G. H. Case, 
Moline, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Ahlbell Battery Container 
Corp., Waukegan, both in III. 

2,038,328. Rubberized Fabric Appara- 
tus. L. Wells, Barberton, assignor 
to Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 


Dominion of Canada 
356,900. Electrophoric Deposition Elec- 


trode. Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of V. H. Bodle, Newton, and 


A. A. Glidden, Watertown, co-inven- 
tors. both in Mass., WS: 

356,919. Rubber Thread ‘Apparatus. 
Caoutchouc Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, assignee of G. D. Kratz, ‘Scars- 
dale, both in N. Y., U. S. A. 

357,054. Rubber Sheet Apparatus. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., 

LS. Aa 

357,089. Tire Casing Apparatus. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee 
of R.. W..Sehk Akron, ©O:, U.S: £ 

357,224. Tire Vulcanizer. Seiberling 
Rubber Co., assignee of F. A. Seiber- 
ling and C. A. Carlton, co-inventors, 
all of Akron, O., U. S. A 


United Kingdom 


438,738. Tire Builder. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London. (Soc. Anon. Pneu- 
matiques Dunlop, Paris, France.) 

438,741. Tire Builder. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and H. Willshaw 
and H. Smith, both of Birmingham. 

439,565. Bias Cut Strip Feeder and De- 
liverer. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, and H. Willshaw, H. Smith, 
and F. A. Davenport, all of Birming- 
ham. 

440,191. Composite Sheet Material Ap- 
paratus. J. Morton, Carlisle. 

440,695. Rubber Strip ee: PR 
Gammeter, Akron, O., U. S. 


440,730. Cutter. E. G. Wilson, on 
dellsands. 
Germany 
628,771. Roll to Roughen Tire Sur- 


P. Reinheimer, Munich. 


PROCESS 
United States 
2,035,588. Trim Panel. J. A. Bumpus 


faces. 





and H. J. Woodall, assignors to 
Woodall Industries, Inc., all of De- 
troit, Mich. 


2,035,774. Ball. G. W. Trobridge and 
A. S. King, both of Sutton Coldfield, 
and E. A. Murphy, Wylde Green, as- 


signors to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, all in England. 

2,035,819. Rubber Article. E. W. 
Madge and E. A. Murphy, both of 
Wylde Green, and F. J. Payne, Er- 
dington, assignors to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, all in England. 

2,036,036. Fabric Finishing. J. T. Gib- 
bons, Wilmington, assignor to Jo- 
seph Bancroft & Sons Co., Rockford, 
both in Del. 

2,036,065 and 2,036,066. Cemented Shoe. 
C. Miller, Long Island City, N. Y. 

2,036,715. Artificial Denture. H. D. 
Morgan, Youngstown, 

2,036,787. Windshield Wiper. 
Zabriskie, Detroit, Mich. 


Coe 


2,037,105. Laminated Article. W. M 
West, assignor to Crown Cork & Seal 
‘o., Inc., both of Baltimore, Md. 

2,037,130. Imitation Leather. KB: 
Hill, Peabody, Mass. 

2,037,254. Printing Advertising on Rub- 
ee H. G. Miller, Baldwin, 


2,037,539. Printed Crinkled Rubber. W. 
J. Robinson and J. J. Galligan, both 
of Providence, R. I., assignors to 

United States Rubber Co., New York, 

IY 


2,037,666. Diaphragms. T. J. Penning- 


ton, Denver, Colo., assignor to Dorr 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,037,898. Dyed Rubber Product. M. 
E. Hansen, assignor to American 
Anode, Inc., both of Akron, O. 
Dominion of Canada 
356,755. Sponge Rubber. American 
Lurgi Corp., New York, N. Y., U. S. 
A., assignee of H. Wolf, Frankfurt 


a. M., Germany. 

356,856. Fireproof and Waterproof 
Yarn. J. E. C. Bongrand, Paris, and 
L. S. M. Lejeune, Wasquehal, co- 
inventors, both in France. 

356,909. fremsper 9 hing Web. Brown 
Co., assignee of M. O. oo both of 
Berlin, NM He s 

357,085. ne Seni Ae Wrapping 
Material. Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del., assignee of S. D. Gehman, 
Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 

357,086, 357,087, and 357,088. Adhesive. 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
assignee of J. A. Merrill, Akron, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


439,869. Tire. 
Belgium. 
440,076. Jointing Cables. Norddeutsche 
Seekabelwerke A. G., Nordenham, 

Germany. 


A. Lacomblez, Brussels, 


440,368. Coated Fabric. E. Sachs, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 
440,396. Impregnated Paper. E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., U. S. A. 
440,410. Treating Yarn. 
Southend-on-Sea. 
440,464. Rubber Thread. Caoutchoué 
S zaboratories, Inc., New York, N. 
[Se ae 


W. Hughes, 
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440,590. Treating Textiles. British 
Celanese, Ltd., London. 

440,623. Elastic Yarn. R. Pickles, 
Burnley, and J. Pickles, Fence. 

440,882. Attaching Rubber to Metal. 
Avon India Rul yber Co., Ltd., Melk- 
sham, and J. G. Mz sche, Somerset. 

440,909. Rubber Thread. Harben’s 
(Viscose Silk Manufacturers), Ltd., 
M. Leon, and L. C. Goodwin, all of 
Golborne. 

Germany 

628,347. Rubber Figures. Firma Mag- 
yar Ruggyantaarugyar R.T., Buda- 
pest, Hungary. Represented by J. 
Reitstotter, Berlin. 

628,770. Balls. Deutsche Dunlop Gum- 
mi Co. A.G., Hanau a.M. 

629,302. Rubber Laces. FE. Krenzler, 


Wuppertal-Barmen. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 





2,034,889. Rubber Vulcanization Inhibi- 
tor. Cc. S. Williams, Woodbridge, 
N. J., assignor, by mesne assignments, 


to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
a corporation of Del. 

2,034,962. Halogenating Hydrocarbons. 
O. H. Smith, W. Englewood, N. J., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

2,035,062. Rubber Surface Color Stab- 
ilization. W. C. Geer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

2,035,437. Powdered Rubber. M. J. 
Stam, The Hague, Netherlands. 


2,035,601. Can Sealing ee. iB 
H. Haines, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2,035,620. Antiager. W. L. Semon, 


Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,035,698. Tacky Rubber Composition. 
H. L. Fisher, Leonia, N. J., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to United 


States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,036,301. Wax Composition. oe ol 
Rose, assignor to Atlantic Refining 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,036,570. Zinc Oxide. H. A. Depew, 
Palmerton, Pa., assignor to New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,036,577. Chewing Gum Resin. G. A. 
Hatherell, Roscoe, assignor to F. A. 
Garbutt, Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

2,036,768. Printing Ink. H. N. Morris, 
Broxbourne, assignor to Rucel, Ltd., 
London, both in England. 

2,036,997. Stabilizing Chlorinated Rub- 
ber. K. Bromig, assignor to Deutsche 
Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt vor- 
mals Roessler, both of Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 

2,037,423. Rubber Latex Composition. 
P. La F. Magill, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,037,599. Halogen Rubber Derivative. 
O. Schweitzer, assignor to Metallge- 
sellschafi A. G., both of Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 

2,037,687. Moldable Composition. W. 
Nanfeldt, Clifton, assignor to World 
Bestos Corp., Paterson, both in N. J. 

2,037,749. Rubber and Metal Bonding 
Composition. H. C. Anderson, High- 
land Park, assignor to Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, both in Mich. 

2,037,878. Accelerator. A. Cambron, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to E. I. du Pont 
= ‘meanee & Co., a corporation of 

el. 


2,037,932. Antiager. W. L. Semon, Sil- 
ver Lake Village, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,037,948. Rubber- Asphalt Emulsion. 
C. D. Svensson, assignor to L. A. 
Svensson, both of Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 


Dominion of Canada 


356,935. Antiager. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of W. L. 


Semon, Silver Lake, O., both in the 
VJ. S. A. 
357,048. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co., assignee of J. G. 
Lichty, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
357,049. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of H. I. 
Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., 
0. 2.0 
357,050. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of A. M. 
Clifford, Stow, both in O., U. S. A. 
357,051. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of J. G. 
Lichty, Stow, both in O., U. S. A. 
357,084. Accelerator. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of J. G. 
Lichty, Stow, O., both in the U. S. A. 
357,090. Accelerator. Wingfoot ae 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of H. I. 
Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, O., both in 
the U. S.A. 


United Kingdom 


440,259. Plastic Composition. W. J. 
Tennant, London. (Henkel & Cie., 
Ges., Diisseldorf, Germany.) 

440,371. Coating Composition. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. 
M., Germany. 

440,443. Plastic Composition. H. Stos- 
sel, Berlin, Germany. 


440,525. Detergent. A. Abraham and 
M. L. A. Philippon, both of Paris, 
France. 


440,574. Waterproofing. E. I. du Pont 
ae eda & Co., Wilmington, Del., 

440,608. atone Rubber. R. 
Davies and Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 

440,657. Porous Artificial Resin Com- 
position. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

440,690. Regenerating Rubber. B. G. 
Calise, Paris, France. 

440,879. Molding Composition. a 
foot Corp., Akron, O., U. S. 

440,910. Antiager. Rohm & , Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Germany 


629,453. Chlorinated Rubber. 
dinger, Freiburg i. Br. 


GENERAL 
United States 
19,930 (Reissue). 


H. Stau- 





Hose Supporter. J. 


G. Tompkins, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Patent Securities 
Corp., both of Los Angeles, Calif. 


19,939 (Reissue). Tire and Wheel. C. 
B. McKnight, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,034,784. Filtering Device. J. G. Wall- 
ny, assignor to Aktiebolaget Kemiska 
Patenter, both of Landskrona, Swe- 


den. 

2,034,811. Tire. W. F. Hoelzer, Greens- 
burg, Pa., assignor to Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,034,816. Railway Wheel. A. Hugue- 


nin, Zurich, Switzerland. 


India Rubber World 


2,034,819. Tire Changer. 
Ravenna, Neb. 
2,034,880. Heated Windshield Wiper. 
T. C. Sackett, Stuart, Iowa. 
2,034,936. Golf Club. G. E. Barnhart, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
2,034,992. Cable. 


R. D. Maulis, 


R. A. Schatzel, Rome, 
Cable 


assignor to General Corp., 
New York, both in N. Y. 
2,035,014. Bathing Implement. E. G. 


Schaefer, Hillside, N. J. 
2,035,035. Electric Control Switch. W. 
R. Weeks, Hamden, assignor to Seam- 


less Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, 
both in Conn. 
2,035,081. Toy Automobile. M.S: 


Lower, Wadsworth, assignor to Sun 
Rubber Co., Barberton, both in O. 
2,035,088. Cable. O. A. McNamee, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. of N. J., a cor- 

poration of N. J 


2,035,097. Filter-Type Respirator Sepa- 
rator. N. Schwartz, New York, N. Y. 
2,035,131. Glider Toy. J. H. Klein- 


berg, assignor to E. C. Hake, both of 
Covington, Ky. 

2,035,173. Grinding Stone. W. H. Mc- 
Gill, Winchester, Mass. 

2,035,210. Antisucking Mitten. E. Zin- 
ner, Hannover, Germany. 

2,035,257. Garment Supporting Belt. R. 
Blaser, Bremen, Germany. 

2,035,278. Fountain Pen. S. M. Sager, 
Glencoe, IIl. 

2,035,299. Tire Mud-Hook. Hm. OE. 
Cummings, Portland, Me. 


2,035,308. Toy. R. P. F. Ferber, Paris, 
France. 
2,035.345. Appliance Plug. S. Schaefer, 


White Plains, N. Y. 

2,035,433. Slide and Button Loop. L. 
W. Joyce, assignor to Southern Web- 
— Inc., both of Greensboro, 


2,035,469. Hose and Supporter. E. F. 


Gaines, Merion, assignor to H. B. 
Taylor and C. W. Larner, both of 
Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2,035,505. Electrical Device. C. M. 


Petersen, Morrisville, Pa. 

2,035,543. Refrigerator. R. S. Gaugler, 
assignor to General Motors Corp., 
both of Dayton, O. 

2,035,626. Flush Tank Ball. J. E. 
Walker, Los Angeles, Calif., assignor 
4 _— Specialty Co., Charlotte, 

2,035,643. Tool Cushioning Means. C. 
N. Douglass and R. A. Norling, both 
of Aurora, assignors to Independent 
“ned Tool Co., Chicago, all in 
Il. 

2,035,736. Hose. 
cago, IIl. 

2.035,760. Decorative Material. T. S. 
Reese, Cleveland, O. 

2035,790. Tire. G. F. Got- 
tenborg, Sweden. 


C. M. C. Baird, Chi- 


A. Corts, 


2,035,947. Connecter. C. H. Davis, Jr., 
Anderson, Ind., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to General Motors 


Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,035,950. Thermal Insulating Tape. C. 
K. Dillingham and P. D. Cannon, 
both of Plainfield. N. J., assignors to 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 
nN. Y. 

2,035,953. Valve. E. Fernholz, Berlin- 
Tempelhof, Germany. 

2,035,975. Bowling Apparatus. E. B. 


Meyer, Cleveland Heights, O. 
2.036,038. Hydraulic Brake System. S. 

Gottlieb, assignor to Supco Products 

Corp., both of New York, N. Y 
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2,036,141. Hose Supporter. M. Hawie, 
Greens Farms, assignor to Hawie 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, both in Conn. 

2,036,155. Windshield Wiper. A. Luck- 
anich, Binghamton, N. Y. 

2,036,218. Vaginal and Rectal Syringe. 
W. H. Kammer, Baltimore, Md. 

2,036,234. Link Assembly. R. F. Peo, 
assignor to Houde Engineering Corp., 
both of Buffalo, N. Y. 


2,036,248. Resuscitator. T. E. Acklen, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
2,036,351. Container Cap Holder. P. P. 


Milhens, 
2,036,361. 
and D. P. 


Cologne, Germany. 

Mine Car Bumper. O. Sann 
Steward, both of Johns- 

town, Pa. 


2,036,413. Formed Glove. W. Her- 
bruck, assignor to Wilson Rubber 
Co., both of Canton, O. 

2,036,414. Cable Terminal. B. Jore, 
Hastings upon Hudson, assignor to 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

2,036,473. Curtain Fixture. We. S; 
Hamm, Elkhart, Ind., assignor to 
Adlake Co., Chicago, IIl. 

2,036,482. Elastic Shoe Lace. P. R. S. 
Larson, Chicago, III. 

2,036,510. Girdle. Y. Towey, 
cisco, Calif. 

2,036,548. Surf Toboggan. P. Silver- 
nail, Houston, Tex. 

2,036,621. Paste Tube Cap. J. P. Bru- 
netti, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

2,036,687. Moistureproof Bag. C. Fish- 
er, Berkeley, Calif. 


San Fran- 


ne Hosiery. P. Krenkel, Bur- 

ho 

2,036, 723. Flexible Basket. W. T. 
Kline, Omaha, Neb. 


2,036,757. Vehicle Wheel Balancer. iE 
W. Hume, Jackson, Mich. 
2,036,845. Hot Water Bottle. P. E. 
Young, Fairhaven, Mass., assignor to 
Acushnet Process Co., a corporation 

of Mass. 

2,036,850. Mask. E. W. Bullard, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to E. 
D. Bullard Co., both of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

2,036,875. Closure Plug. H. T. Kraft, 
assignor to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, 

2,036,876. Carboy Carrier. H. T. Kraft, 
assignor to General Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

2,036, 884. Shelf Supporter. G. 
Reeves, assignor to Dryden Rubber 
Cox both of Chicago, III. 

2,036,890. Arch Support. D. R. Slater, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

2,037,015. Crutch Pad. C. M. Fallon, 
assignor of % to M. L. Fallon, both 
of San Diego, Calif. 

2,037,016. Tire Pressure Indicator. C. 
D. Fator, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

2,037,032. Mounting. 
to H. C. Lord, both of Erie, Pa. 
2,037,033. Vibration Insulating Joint. 
T. Lord, assignor to H. C. Lord, both 

of Erie, Pa. 

2,037,126. Motor Vehicle. 
signor to Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

“— Heel. C. H. Ingwer, Elyria, 


T. Lord, assignor 


H. Ford, as- 
both of 


2,037,135. Rug Beater. M. L. John- 
son, Mahwah, and W. W. Lillard, 
Midland Park, both in N. J. 


2,037,138. Flexible Container Collapser. 
F. R. McConnon, W. Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


2,037,175. 


D. L. Northcross, 


Sanitary Handkerchief Kit. 
Detroit, Mich. 


2,037,177. Fountain Pen. N. W. Pa- 
quette, assignor to Parker Pen Co., 
both of Janesville, Wis. 

2,037,207. Liquid Dropper and Dis- 
charger. P. B. Brown, assignor to 
De Vilbiss Co., both of Toledo, O. 

2,037,215. Automobile Bumper. PP. 
D’Andrea, Boston, Mass. 

2,037,230. Shoe. N. Hack, 
Mich. 

2,037,324. Electric Cord Winder. F. 
W. Heusinkveld, Wuppertal-Elber- 
feld, and E. G. Brauckmann, Lang- 
schede/Ruhr, both in Germany. 

2,037,350. Flexible Tube and Union. G. 


Detroit, 


Tabozzi, Milan, Italy. 
2,037,376. Wearing Apparel. J. X. 
Gagnon, Worcester, Mass., assignor 


to Hazelton-De Bevoise, Inc., a cor- 
poration of Mass. 


2,037,420. Wrapper Seal. A. G. S. Lind- 
gren, Goteborg, Sweden, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to United 
States Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

2,037,543. Cable. C. E. Seaberg, Bridge- 
port, Conn., assignor to General 


Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,037,562. Electric Plug. N. Chirel- 
stein, Newark, N. J. 

2,037,591. Horse Collar Pad. A. Reed, 
Middletown, Del. 

_ 630. Pliable Electrical Fitting. 

W. Hudson, Cleveland, O. 

ms 640. Tire. 
to Macmillan Tyre Trust, 
of London, England. 

2,037,683. Cap. F. Hasenberg, Mahr.- 
Ostrau, Czechoslovakia. 

2,037,795. Article Expander. S. N. 
Johnson and W. Hall, both of An- 
derson, Ind., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,037,832. Vehicle Wheel. A. M. Stan- 
ley, Lynn, assignor to Stanley_Engi- 
neering, Inc., Boston, both in Mass. 

2,037,954. Side Driving Belt. E. H. 
Weber, assignor to Gates Rubber Co., 
both of Denver, Colo. 

2,037,968 and 2,037,969. Tire Safety 
Signal. D. G. Duty and L. D. Rogers, 
both of Akron, O. 

2,037,970. Cushion Shoe. 
ton, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2,037,976. Packing Ring. J. C. Hanna, 
assignor to Hanna Engineering 
Works, both of Chicago, IIl. 

2,037,983. Rubber Track for “Track- 
Laying Tractors. E. A. Johnston, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor to Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., a corporation of 
N. 

2,038,154. Shoe Sanding Wheel. T. E. 
Aho, Waukegan, III. 

2,038,234. Tire Protecting Shield. W. 
A. Olen, assignor to Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., both of Clintonville, 
Wis. 

2,038,267. Exhalation Valve. E. W. 
Bullard, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to E. D. Bullard Co., both of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

2,038,318. Elastic Undergarment. C. 
Sanders, New York, N. Y. 

2,038,325. Masking Tape. P. Van Cleef, 
assignor to Van Cleef Bros., both of 
Chicago, III. 

2,038,354. Eraser. J. Glendinning, as- 
signor to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
both of Jersey City, N. J. 


J. Macmillan, assignor 
Ltd., both 


J. H. Evers- 


2,038,365. Necktie. H. C. Kola, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
2,038,368. 


Sponge none gaan Car- 


pet. J. Lang, Bronx, N 
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2,038,453. Rubber Tired Skate Wheel. 
C. Smith, assignor of 4% to H. B. 
Colvin, both of Raceland, Ky. 

2,038,473. Valve Stem. A. E. Bronson, 
Shaker Heights, assignor to Dill Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, both in O. 


Dominion of Canada 


356,668. Doorstop. R. C. Watkins and 
J. May, co-inventors, both of San 
Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 


356,672. Heel. A. P. J. Watkin and G. 
J. Winter, co- peeenears both of Buf- 
A. 


falo, N. Y., 
356,697. Steering Wheel W. W. Ham- 
ill, Four Oaks, England. 


356,706. Conveying and Driving Belt. 
H. S. Johns, Hamilton, Ont. 

356,747. Heel. M. Yamaki, Omori-ku, 
Tokyo-shi, Japan. 

356,772. Nipple. Davidson Rubber Co., 
Boston, assignee of H. S. Liddick, 
Belmont, both in Mass., U. S. A. 

356,795. Rubber-Lined Barrel. Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
assignee of = - Beldin, Yeadon, both 
its Pa... 

356,809. Goi Chub, A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. (Canada), Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 


assignee of W. F. Reach, Chicopee, 
Mass. U.S: ‘A. 
356,834. Tire Inflater. O. G. Brewer, 


St. Marys, Mo., U. S. A. 
356,845. Foot Pedal. A. J. Musselman, 
Cleveland, O., U. S. A 
356,908. Article Cleaner and Sorter. 
Boggs Mfg. Corp., assignee of W. E. 
Ghent, both of Atlanta, N. ¥., U.S.A. 


557,053. Dipped Rubber Article. In- 
ternational Latex Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., assignee of J. R. oe 
Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 

357,115. Elastic Plug. G. 5 ai 
M. Cardino, and A. Berio, co-inven- 


tors, all of Genoa, Italy. 

357,130. Spring. & . Hirshfeld, De- 
troit, Mich., U. 

357,143. Tennis hat E. Powis, 


Minchinhampton, England. 


357,147. Steering Wheel Vibration Ab- 
sorber. T. Ritchie, Locust Valley, 
Ni Ys US: A, : 

357,181. Tire Tube. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., assignee of G. W. Becker, 
Silver Lake, O:, U.S. A. 

357,219. Yieldable Mounting. H. C. 
Lord, assignee of T. Lord, both of 


Brie; Pa. U.S, A 
357,236. Sanitary Pad Shield. A. N. 
Spanel, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


438,055. Vehicle Lifeguard. Safety 
Bumpers, Ltd., V. J. Clifford, and S. 
V. George, all of Westminster. 

439.024. Tissue Paper. K. and R. Von 
Csipkay, F. and E. Mikuleczky, and 
L. Von Piette-Rivage, (trading as P. 


Piette), all of Marsov, Krkonose, 
Czechoslovakia. 

439,029. Compound Fabric. A. Schaar, 
Vienna, Austria. 

439,085. Surgical Dressing. FE. Gelin- 
sky, Berlin, Germany. 

439,133. Rectal Dilator. P. E. Snell, 
Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. 


439,172. Target. M. E. Elliott, Beccles, 
and B. D. Warne, Bungay. 

439,182. Fountain Pen. A. E. Andrews 
and H. S. Bailey, both of London. 
439,192. Tire. M. Yamaki, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
439,210. Yielding Coupling. English 
Electric Co., Ltd., London, and E. A. 

Binney, Ilkley. 
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439,268. Target Toy. D. J. G. Miller, 
Bootle. 

439,298. Helicopter. J. R. Porter, Clif- 
ton 

439,300. Tennis Ball Cleaner. W. 


Potts, Manchester. 


439,343. Gloves. P. M. Rowde, Oslo, 
Norway. 

439,394. Splint. E. G. Greville, Lon- 
don 

439,413. Vacuum Cleaner. Hoover, 


Ltd., Middlesex, assignee of D. G. 
Smellie, Canton, O., U. S. A. 

439.422, Cable. A. W. Williams, Ar- 
nold. 

429,427. Motor Support. British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd., London, and 
T. H. Woodfield, Birmingham. 

439,444. Frictional Electric Machine. 
H. H. Weil, Stockhoim, Sweden. 


439,487. Shock Absorber. P. S. Bald- 
win, Florence, Italy. 

439,542. Saliva Ejector. H. Grune- 
wald, Paris, France. 

439,569. Heel. M. Yamaki, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

439.667. Motor Mounting. P. C. A. M. 


D’Aubarede, Rhone, France. 

439.780. Rubber Thread. Kolnische 
Gummifaden-Fabrik Vorm. F. Kohl- 
stadt & Co., Deutz, Germany. 


439,800. Pick-up Device. A. F. Sykes, 
St. Albans. 
439.821. Felt Hat. A. Sindermann, 


Vienna, Austria. 
439,826. Toy Airplane. W. 
Oulton Broad. 


E. Back, 


439,904. Discharge Apparatus. Radio- 
logie A. G., Berlin, Germany. 
439,921. Crutch. G. P. Kier, San Diego, 


Cant. U. 3S. A. 

439,936. Air Mattress. T. Pfluger and 
Wetzell Gummiwerke A. G., both of 
Hildesheim, Germany. 

439,980. Cable. Callender’s Cable & 
Construction Co., Ltd. and D. M. 
Robinson, both of London. 

439,985. Quoit. J. H. Allwood, Not- 
tingham. 

440,060. Draught 
Cook, Redfield. 

440,067. Compound Fabric. 
poll, Alcoy, Spain. 

440,122. Pipe Joint. A. H. Stevens, 
London. (Lock Joint Pipe Co., E. 


Excluder. A. =. 
Vv. S. Ri- 


Orange, N. J., U. S. A.) 

440,129. Ceiling Ventilator. 
Woking. 

440,200. Road. B. Hird, Upper Cwm- 
bran. 

440,218. Vehicle Window. Pressed 
Steel Co., Ltd., Cowley, and L. F. 
Perks, Iffley. 

440,256. Elastic Thread. T. L. Shep- 
herd, London. 

440,320. Hand Wheel. F. Ashby & 
Sons, Ltd., and F. C. Ashby, both of 
Birmingham. 

440,380. Cable. British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co., Ltd., London. 

440,436. Railway Signal. Michelin & 
Cie., Clermont Ferrand, France. 


F. Aylott, 


440,457. Harness. R. McCubbing, Dal- 
beattie. 
440,489. Shaving Brush. R. S, Man- 


zardo, Berne, Switzerland. 

440,509. Water Dosing Injector. 
Evans, Tonbridge. 

440,584 and 440,585. Gas Mask. A. 
Poelman, Seine, and Etablissements 
R. Schneider, Paris, both in France. 

440,596. Cable. Siemens & Halske 
A. G., Berlin, Germany. 

440,743. Flexible Metal Tube. Power 
Flexible Tubing Co., Ltd., London, 


te S 


assignee of R. Debenedetti, Turin, 
Italy. 

440,746. Pneumatic Conveyer. M. Vo- 
gel-Jorgensen, Frederiksberg, Den- 
mark. 

440,804. Screw Propeller Coupling. 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Ltd., 


S. M. Viale, and H. N. Wylie, all of 
Coventry. 

440,840. Tire Valve. L. N. Reddie, 
London. (F. H. Watson Co., Jones- 
boro, Ark., U. S. A.) 


440,862. Cigarette Case. R. Lutz, Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

440,866. Spectacle Case. L. J. A. 
Emard, Nantes, France. 

440,873. Percussive Tool. ae 


Coates, Cleveland, O., and Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., N. Y., N. Y. 
440,886. Catamenial Appliance. FE. H. 

Griffiths, Coventry. 
440,895. Cord. British New-Wrap Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, and M. F. Monbiot, 


London. 


Germany 
628,235. Comb. W. Thiele, Leipzig. 
628,838. Rubber Springs. George Spen- 


cer Moulton & Co. and A. Spencer, 
both of London, England. 

628,872. Rubber- Tired Roller - Skate 
Roll. Friedrich Herkenrath “Ben- 
Hur” Rasierklingenfabrik, Solingen- 
Merschied. 

628,919. Sponge Rubber Mask. Clora 
Atemschutzgerate Schleich & Co. and 
F. Schleich, Schwabisch-Gmund. 

628,946. V-Belt. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., Hannover. 


629,255. Brush. T. Friz, Satteldorf, 
Wurttemburg. 
29.448. Thermophore. A. Blum, Vi- 


enna, Austria. 
629,505. Rubber Covering for Automo- 
biles. W. Erdmann, Munich. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


333,560. Automatic. Prophylactic rub- 
ber articles. Youngs Rubber Corp., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

333,668. Alsibronz. Micaceous pow- 
ders as parting material in tire manu- 
facture, etc. Franklin Mineral Prod- 
ucts Co., Franklin, N. C. 

333,698. Latekoll. Latex thickeners. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 

333,700. Can-O Wood. Plastic repair 
material. Perfect Mfg. Co., doing 
business as So-Lo Works, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

333,742. 





Label containing a silhouette 
representation of a soldier. Antisep- 
tic solution for burns, sores, cuts, 
etc., and styptic pencils. Forest City 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. 

333,743. Sentinel. Antiseptic solution 
for burns, sores, cuts, etc., and styp- 
tic pencils. Forest City Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

333,805. Representation of a _ badge 
containing the words: “Oliver Tire & 
Rubber Co.” Black sheet gum for 
patching, cushion gum, and _ strip 
rubber for retreading tires. Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif. 

333,806. Orco. Black sheet gum for 
patching, cushion gum, and strip rub- 
ber for retreading tires. Oliver Tire 
& Rubber Co., Oakland, Calif. 

333,822. Gateway. Tires and tubes. 
Spiegel, May, Stern Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


India Rubber World 


333,828. Windy City. Soft balls. George 
Young & Co., Chicago, III. 


333,891. Support-U. Men’s abdominal 
belts. Blair Corset Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Til. 


333,964. Argyle. Tires and _ tubes. 
Spiegel, May, Stern Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

333,990. 222. Tires. Fisk Rubber 
Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

333,994. Unetex. Elastic thread. Unit- 
ed Elastic Corp., Easthampton, Mass. 

334,004. Stormet. Raincoats, water- 
proof coats, etc. J. Wippell & Co., 
Ltd., London, England. 

324,028. Representation of a hunter 
lassoing a fox, and between them is 
a triangle containing the words: “Fox 
Trot Fitter.” Leather and rubber 
shoes. L. X. Andrews, Lynn, Mass. 

334,029. Dubeldrape. Shower curtains. 
S. M. Cowan, New York, N. Y. 

334,056. Green label containing the 
word: “Oliver.” Black sheet gum for 
patching, cushion gum, and_ strip 
rubber for retreading tires. Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co., Cakland, Calif. 

334,057. “Variation.” Brassieres, ban- 
deaux, corsets, corselets, and girdles. 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

334,107. Cat’s Paw. Heels, soles, and 
shoe taps. Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

334,144. “Curtsy.” Brassieres, corsets, 
girdles, panties, etc. Maiden Form 
Brassiere Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

334,160. Clansman. Garters, suspen- 
ders, and belts. Condor Products, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

334,214. “Remold.” Brassieres, corsets, 
etc. Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

334,226. Sanibestos. Rubber and fiber 
shoe soles. United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

334,239. Browning Gripbelt. Cord- 
imbedded rubber belting. Ohio Val- 
ley Pulley Works, Inc., Maysville, 
Ky., assignor to General Fibre Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Brazil 


More than 30 firms manufacture rub- 
ber products in Brazil, producing 
practically every known type of rubber 
manufacture, employing about 5,000 
persons, and utilizing about 2,000 tons 
of crude rubber annually. Brazil, for 
many years the source of more than 
half of the world’s supply of crude 
rubber, lost such importance after 1910 
with the advent of rubber plantations 
in the Middle East, which are today 
producing over 95% of the total world 
shipments of this commodity. Since 
1910 the Brazilian Government has 
done everything possible to encourage 
the development of a local rubber 
manufacturing industry, and such ef- 
forts appear to have been successful. 
The successful production of automo- 
bile tires is sometimes considered the 
test of a newly established rubber 
manufacturing industry, and Brazil has 
had a tire factory for several years and 
a second tire plant with latest modern 
equipment has recently been com- 
pleted. Brazilian tire manufacturers 
hope soon to supply the entire local 
demand for automobile tires and event- 
ually export their surplus production. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


‘THE demand is good for all grades 
of scrap. Tires are holding steady in 
price. Tubes are strong and somewhat 
scarce. The supply is not increasing 
owing to the fact that tires are 
powerfully built as to design and con- 
struction that blow-outs are relatively 
few; thus inner tubes are protected for 
much longer periods without patching 
or being discarded as scrap. In other 
words while formerly three tubes were 
figured for the life of a tire casing, one 
tube to a casing is considered the rela- 
tive durability from the scrap dealer’s 
point of view. 
Export demand for scrap is currently 
reported good. 


sO 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
May 27, 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, black..... Ib. $0.01 
00% 


1936 
Prices 


/$0.01% 
/ .00 


SS Ee ene ib. 
Untrimmed arctics ........ Ib. .00%/ .00 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1. ee re Ib. 0934/ .10 
ee 2, compound ......... Ib. = .04%4 0434 
ae ere t ee TT ee 043% 


Ib. -0414/ 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard _ 
Mixed auto tires with 





SS Seer ton 8.75 / 9.00 
IER ccscieeceveee tom 12.50 /13.00 
Auto tire carcass........ ton 14.00 /16.00 
Black auto peelings..... ton 15.00 /16.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 35.00 /36.00 
Light gravity .......... ton 38.00 /39.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ....... ton 15.00 /17.00 
Hose, air brake .......... ton 18.00 /20.00 
Garden, rubber — ton 13.00 /13.50 
Steam and water, soft...tom 13.00 /13.56 
“lb. = .02%/ 03 
Ib. 02 / .024 
White druggists’ sundries. = .03%/ .04 
eee .03%/ .03¢% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber......... Ib. = 12 .12%4 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


India Rubber World 





United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Production 


11,665 
10,188 
10,712 
11,382 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Consumption U.S. 
Consumption % to Crude Stocks*® Exports 

81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
113,530 22.9 25,069 5,383 
10,039 20.7 26,145 572 
7,366 20.0 28,267 455 
8,767 20.5 29,161 591 
10,333 19.9 22,274 ‘ae 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


REC AIMERS have increased produc- 

tion on standard grades, the de- 
mand for which is growing, stimulated 
by increased activity strongly evident 
in many lines of rubber goods manu- 
facture, as tires, tubes, mechanicals, au- 
tomotive rubbers, etc. The value of 
reclaim as a price stabilizer is again 
becoming evident with respect to crude. 
At present it is possible for rubber 
goods manufacturers to cover their re- 
quirements of reclaim for the balance 
of this year at present levels, which are 
particularly favorable. 

Current quotations on basic reclaims 
are unchanged from the quotations of 
one month ago except on three grades 
where advances are noted as follows: 
Compounded tube, 714/7% from 7/7%; 
Red tube, 714/734 from 7/734. Miscel- 
laneous, White, 914/10%4 from 8/9% 


The strong advance on the latter grade 
is due to the increase in price of white 
scrap, owing to scarcity. 


New York Quotations 
May 27, 1936 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per lb. 
ON cosas soee 1.16-1.18 5 J 3 
RN aha sen sscur cases 1.18-1,22 6 / 6% 

Shoe 
MOR Big ce ras 1.56-1.60 614/ 6% 

Tube 
No. 1 Floating ..<... 1.00 14 /14% 
Compounded ...... noe 2 ehAZ 7%4/ 7% 
a eee 1.15-1.30 74%4/7% 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 34%/ 4% 

See ee 1.35-1.50 %/10% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 





IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


RUDE rubber’ consumption by 

United States manufacturers for 
April, 1936, is estimated at 51,897 long 
tons, against 42,703 long tons for 
March, approximately 21.5% above 
March and 17.3% above the April, 1935, 
figure of 44,247 (revised) long tons, ac- 
cording to the R.M.A. 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 


Singapore 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
Mfgrs., Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U.S Importers, U. S. Warehouses, and duction sumption 
7. s Con Dealers, Stocks London, Port (Net Esti- World 

Twelve Imports* sumption Etc.7 Afloat+ Liverpool+t Stockstt et matedt Stocks+t§ 

Months Tons ons Tons Tons ons Tons ons Tons Tons 
2 ere 411,615 401,079 365,000 55,606 86,505 44,884 853,100 798,900 616,370 
1934 469,484 453,223 55,000 47,644 134,927 62,142 1,018,000 959,400 678,994 

1935 
Tanuary 42,059 46,636 349,446 42,066 148,337 59,609 78,102 89,216 671,954 
February .. 35,383 42,720 340,264 42,969 155,727 57,586 75,546 90,494 657,717 
March 44,041 42,153 340,284 44,485 162,012 $5,100 66,583 88,112 652,659 
re Pe 43,545 44,247 337,586 37,651 165,064 48,827 5,549 80,261 652,471 
DEO scccss 26,866 41,101 322,558 44,375 167,745 54,740 78,218 71,543 649,991 
DP cwees 38,340 36,156 324,218 55,581 171,303 51,770 74,665 6,043 8,579 
OT ee 46,880 35,917 334,692 49,018 174,227 49,958 71,280 79,719 655,154 
August 38,655 38,775 334,106 47,724 177,250 6,482 76,257 80,6 659,851 
September.. 34,569 37,086 331,121 43,413 174,8949 33,872 74,258 71,290 640,675 
October ... 34,35¢ 41,969 322,857 49,913 168,570 37,597 74,341 70,695 627,363 
November . 28,826 42,310 308,993 46,588 166,896 2,59 64,667 63,463 $95,717 
December . 34,596 42,474 303,000 39,094 164,295 28,304 63,763 79,420 575,720 

1936 
Ph cel 31,292 48,506 285,054 43,870 162,107 31,195 62,673 66,182 558,170 
February 35,219 36,746 282,902 46,532 157,028 38,421 63,777 64,380 559,932 
March 37,451 42.703 276,823 58,935 147,712 29,322 Ok a 539,417 
Agril 2.0. 40,365 51,897 264,228 47,678 ckeeas | | Baecee ~ nieeene vheeee Sesees 


* Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. 


+Stocks on hand the last of the month or A i 
§Stocks at U. S. A., U 
{Including an adjustment of 2,650 tons for loss by fire at Colonial Wharf. 


tStatistical Bulletin of 
., Singapore and Penang, 


Crude rubber imports for April to- 
taled 40,365 long tons, 7.8% above the 
March figure of 37,451 long tons, al- 
though 7.3% below the 43,545 long tons 
imported in April, 1935. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand April 30 were 
264,228 long tons, compared with March 
31 stocks of 276,823 (revised) long tons 
and 337,586 (revised) long tons on 
hand April 30, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports on April 30 is estimated at 47,678 
long tons against 58,935 long tons afloat 
on March 31 and 37,651 long tons afloat 
on April 30, 1935. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 





Tons 
Week — 
Ended London Liverpool 
er Mubgsseneesabe 68,362 71,388 
Ol sceeenae nce 65,866 70,830 
Sr eres ers 64,404 69,748 
BR ex ecaceS sees 63,152 69,593 





Rubber Stocks in France 


It is estimated that the changes in year-end 
stocks of rubber in France, for recent years, 
would be approximately represented by the fol- 
lowing statistics of total stocks, in long tons: 


LSE 7.500 LL aes 18,450 
ere 8,000 LL) Ss 18,650 
1928. 00020 8,200 BBS 5660 soe 25,000 
ae 14,300 1934. ....00. 19,456 
1930 ....0.600 27,400 1935.22.20. 22,700 
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CARBON BLACK. Increased tire pro- LirHopoNe, The demand for rubber vents in the rubber industry, particular- 
duction stimulated demand for car- work is moderate, with no change in ly in the tire division. Prices remain 
bon black to the extent usual in the price announced yet for the second the same. 
spring revival of rubber goods produc- half of 1936. TITANIUM PIGMENTS. Production fa- 
tion. Prices hold’ steady and unchanged. Rupper CHEMICALS. The demandis well cilities are fully occupied to meet the 
Factice. The usual demand is well maintained; while prices remain un- demands from industry. Prices are 
maintained. Prices are firm and un-_ changed. firm at quoted levels. 
changed. Rusper Coors. Both oxide and or- Zinc OxipE. Market conditions are un- 
LitHARGE. Consumption is of the usual ganic colors are active at low prices. changed from a month ago. Demand 
moderate proportions in the rubber Rupser SOLVENTS. Well-maintained ac- from the rubber trade has improved 
trade, with prices unchanged. tive demand features the use of sol- with the advance of spring. 
New York Quotations 
May 27, 1936 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
Abrasives Activator ORCHID 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0.02!2/$0.03 1% RMR Oreiaceh aisigic.s. 3 pena Ib. BOE oc aepbn canes anes Ib. $1.5 $2.00 
ee a hee Rete PINK 
i Age- rey MU athe an nates it. ROW io ete shanavmaned Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 
Accelerators, Inorganic lee aa aU eae an Cea ote ib. PURPLE 
Lime, hydrated .......... ton 20.00 —" ieaaresaie meee] Saale > Permanent ..........ee00- Ib. 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. — .07 — Sec eeceeerereeecee 10. ABAPRT Eo occ Sila accccaec lb. .60 / 2.00 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy..l/b. .04 ‘= Braiatein aisieitiolsieicve «see ib. RED 
Se | | ee a lb. 061%4/ .07 SYTUP ooeeeceeccccreceee Ib. : 
2 WE MERE Oe dicnsvcrs:a.5,002:6! sate atte Ib. Antimony 
Accelerators, Organic DS ero al, ae a 1b. Crimson, 15/17%........! Ib.  .50 
SR a rer ee eee 1D. BE -f 25 Bence cece e tener eens Ib. a. INGE Soo sis:ec0:5 Ib. 46 
eo eO! Ac.heam pete taaiesel is “8s 7° 36 C eevee eee eee e eee e ees Ib. Sulphur free ......... ie? ABOf Sa 
i ee ae meets “Albasan eS Rhett ar hee ib. — RUPP UD oecwecees lb. .28 
 Sinatevachasebrescie | as ae I is Se ie Niera's sine — RBM eccs tecozdavem ens Ib.  .33 
IU EE ES ee eee. ; 65 7 265 i a ticnaig tabs Sianidic ira eae lb, Z2 Da Aaah Dota aneDewen b. .22 
- BREESE Cee eo! 6 SS f -<05 US 0 ENA ee oe ene Ib. WEEN 6 ra SUS Sin Redes ete Ib, 1.75 
RN afd est ole) nates oie aia ke 290". 7) “280 Copper ‘inhibitor lb. Cadmium, light (400 Ib. 
EEO IEE ORE: ’ PICCtOl BB o-6o.5cs occccs a lo. (a > RRS are lb. 70 
Accelerator 49 . 42 wettest ere eee e eens 10. CHIMES oo nkc eee tncecces Ib, 
BB nsec cy eee aeeaces 4 OEMRED a 4 5k sis Giclswelsies an 7b. GEM Sc cxcenacuannenes 1b. 
Bia ioinid a eislsieioinieioisie cine 3 US eee eee MME Rakes as ccnccnennnss bb. 
PO AG aon cc canatee ; Neozone (standard) ....... lb, PBN eos eoviewcneainds Ib. 
Aldehyde ammonia ; CORR roe ee ib. pS ST ra Ib. .09%% 
Altax TES aS ane ear ; wee c eee ec ee eee eenes = Scarlet EEA Ib. 
ne rr © ea ; NN ita 8 bch: aiandr.s9) os aoe lb. 80 2.00 
Butyl Zimate i SL ue is ica p Grae aie wma Ib. WHITE , / 
\ ae ee 3 ——_ Aaa eee ee > Lithepene (hoes) ib oust ean 
eecc ccc ccccenccce e ° eps ae er 72 . 
eatae PRES CET ON : ——- Ib. Albalith Black Label-11.. 04%4/ 104% 
2 eee aaa 7. Bertngne S26 snacsscashces Ib. Astrolith (5-ton lots).... 04% 
ss she pnnxeges Se pnp) Ib. Azolith --- 00... ..es sees b. .04%4/ .043%4 
Di-Esterex . ‘ Thermoflex ......0.000eee Ib. C Fey Re ea auton siccaioured = y — 
i. N ‘ eo iarivcieadsucneas Ib. 2 Se -06 06% 
Di-Bsterex-N Ib. 47 eS ae en - ZS No. 20.0.0.) -10%4/ 10% 
'LO.T. wLb. . IWO. BG wvwasssicnesce 10% 10% 
a i 37 Alkalies Sunolith (5-ton lots)..... 0434 ” 
El-Sixty corp ae 4 Caustic soda, flake, Colum- ps _ A ee 
Tthytidencaniline gate Ib. bia (400 Ib. drums) .100 /bs. $3.00 /$4.00 —— Buia aecidaccans aieat 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ..... Ib. liq _ 4-4 Sune cme 100 Ibs. 2.25 ho 
Tematiciedceniiine ...... Ib. solid (700 lb. drums).100 Jbs. 2.60 / 3.60 Te ith (5-ton lots) .... 06 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. /b. Antiscorch Materials Titanox-A (50-Ibs. bags)... 17 / 18% 
EE ce pana npvasesieese Ip, 42 / «51 Antiscorch T ............. Ib. B (S0-lb. bags) ......... 06 7 .06% 
oe ae Ib. Contin Rind. c5osec0c0% Ib. .09 .€, (50-Ib. bags) 06 / .06 
naira Ib. SUE. cis cuucceax tne Ib. Ti-Tone «2s. e sees seen elds 
Hexamethylenetetramine ee RAE ene Ib. Zine Oxide 
Lead oleate, No. 999......- ib. ll SEPP sclasictrsioaciaiee ne saess Ib. Anaconda, Green Seal 
oi nendieeeanaonae Ib, sl Seen RIE No. 333......,----1b. .06 / .06% 
Merhsionedianilide emer ry Antisun Materials —_ oo No. 352. i = 4 reir 
Terre ke le P eveeeaawe oie cena . 05 
ps saeemgenanpaienns Ib. Heliozone ..........++..-. Ib. Oe! ee Ib. 108 7 .05i4 
Nahin 45 54 5aaeea cen: Ib. Sunproof .......-..-++..-. Ib. Red Seal No. 222.....1b. .05%4/ .053% 
Pipsolene .........--+-+.- Le eee Broke Lining Saturant U.S.P. No. 777 bbs. ). Ib. 08 
PROM ich. cSioisiweuaeecoes Ib, 1.50 / 1.90 R. T. No 016 / .018 White Seal No. 555...1b. .06%4/ .06% 
SS Eee ee ib, 4.55 / 5.00 De tag eee ae ee si ai a ae pS | a are er lb §=.05 / .05% 
SO coc cec seen cs Ib. Colors BR canscciceseneanny Ib. 05 / 053% 
Safex ee eae > BLACK 33 rrrerrrerr ree > = / rie 
os  pocmegdemmanneee Lampblack (commercial) ..Jb. 15 French Process, Florence 1 
‘Sannin | ES a ree Ib. BLUE White Seal-7 (bbls.)./5.  .06%/ .06% 
Thiocarbanilide ..........- Ib. Brilliant Green Seal-8 .....0000. Ib. .06 / .06% 
Thionex ° Prussian 37% Red Seat-9 ....... lb. 05%4/ .05% 
Trimene . 5 ee -80 / 3.50 Kadox, Black Label-15. .ib. 05 / .05% 
Base Ib. tig ‘ Blue Label-16......... I 05 / 05% 
: BROWN Red Label-17 ......... Ib. .05 / .05 
lb. RE COT ERI Ie % .13 = a Special 3... _ 05 / .0S 
 6Ge> Jf S00 GREEN XX Red4 .........:.- Ib, 0S / 05% 
Ib. See Ib _. echbipalanaet Ih. 05 f 05% 
. 58 / .69 Chrome, light ............- Ib. a Ib, = 605 f/f 0S 
Vulcanex baw as Raa ew aan 1d. FBEIIS SAE  a  R Ib. 8 AEE Ber ree 1b. 05 / 05% 
MaICEGOL: 3.0 <0 0 oss <0) oo Ib. ee ree ae RR ae Ib. 05 7 105% 
Vulcone .....--002ee see ee “4 OR ies sic. sakes eatan Ib. -, - sealed : a> Se 
Sees ccusuadesntias ee a, i x 3 051 
2 SR aie eee 4 a8 Jf 0. on Be aigivewsy Se aaece 2. 70 St_ Jor (ead free : r : 5% 
Z it EE TEA EIS ’ Petes Sines aka nite Si sesivien . ac abe Yo 20....10. 05 0534 
7 . ee ed Ib. (eS eee ee 1b. 85 / 3.50 Green Label No. 42..../b. 05 / 05% 
DP spadianavsessnenncnaa Ib. —— Red Label No. 30......1b. .05 / .05% 
Zimate .....cceeceeccerees Ib. BRS cig sv kine sive tne wiareeie.e Ib, 0 Ae ee ere ib. .08 
| EN RTE Ib. ES ceo sesin bee se oesee lb. 40 / 1.60 White 1 ae ee lb. .10%/ .11% 
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YELLOW Mold Lubricants Roch. cats en swale ton 
Cadmolit! cadmium yellow) Mold Paste No. 1........../ Ib. oes ere ton 
400-It bls ee .-.fb. $0.45 Rusco mold paste.......... lb. $0.12 $0.3 Junior ee ton 
lemon ..... cos ESOC gaat ie ia Ma mera ton 65.00 /70.00 McNamee Basie en hla shee ton 
Ma Be Sees |. SCARE 14 ESS Raa Ib. ER ee ton S 
SS Sere RpRMBOIDO >. oc sicuoecess ton 25.00 /35.00 i eee eee ton $8.5 
Disper rsing “Age onts . Oil Resictent OTS a, ee eee, i 04 
~ iene ++ 1b. 21 /$0.023 AXF . a Ib Reodorants 
seed pe. 0 en ©. © ETE EEOOOOOOOOOS A a 
Factice Reclaiming Oils Amora Be ek rks eee Vedneees 16, 
Ambere ’ BM Mi sapchnadiecsenssal Ib, 039 / .041 Bo vseeereeesesereceeeeel Ib 
nen MeRpa ee 108 13 5) 3 Seen Ib. 1015 / .019 SE omeuiesameeneretenn. 
Nee ctnees bees 1b, MM Reenforcers Paradors .................10, 
~ 3 se os aeee 00 0 of Carbon Black MD NO. ONG ho saasewsees lb. 
ar See Bi Acnieknosey le 3 Aerflot \rrow Specifica 0535/ Aas NO. E Shes ae einipeeenneee 
sec eeeerecereccseren sl ged . Se ee lb. 535/ .0825 
White .....eeeeeeeeeeeees Ib. .08 14 ace Compact Granulined Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers, Inert Carbon Black ......... ib. Biahice ei ead ol eo Ib. .07  /$0.11 
t ye lls.tom 15.00 “Certified” Heavy Com- Brow, 6o.55660s55-06..50 5b. 2S i, 14 
30.00 on abot .+..+.+e/ “4 <i ee a b. .08%4/ 113 
PRETOR 00.0006 0000 6% 1b. shes ial 
22.85 Disperso (delivered) ....Ib. .0445/ .0535 Softeners 
20.00 /25.00 Dixie, c.l., f.o.b. New rc «ged pete: Si50che es lb. 05 
29.00 32.00 Orleans, La., Galveston x NE OD 6 wind ays a% jal, a8. JS #8 
03%4/ .05 Aa’ Houston, Tex. .../b.  .0445 Palm BRIE D i os 4a on Ib, 05% 
t 37.50 /45.00 , delivered New York./b -0535 Petrolatum, amber (f.0.b. wn 
02 03 — stock delivered... .Jb. .07 / .08% finery, Warren, Pa.). ; .02%/ .0334 
Dixiedensed, c.1., f.0.b. New light amber ............ Wb .03%/ .04 
Orleans, La., Galveston = Orn a gal. ‘ 
or Houston, Tex. .../b, -0445 ROBMOBON 9 G6 h55 5654 sass wb. 
Columbia Filler ......-. ton 9.00 /14.00 c.l., delivered New York./b, — -0535 ; BERBER ecaceGnccehcaues i Ib. 
PRUG ocacsccsees 100 ibs. local stock delivered... ./b. 07 / .08% Rosin oil, compounded.. gal. 40 
ee See 100 Ibs. Excello, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 0445 BPAGND 4.0.5.5... 2 Ib, 
Rabeiein 2h cancouness Ib. ean: Ib, -0445/  .0645 Rubtack ....... ies ib. 410 
Paris white, English cliff- delivered New York.Ib. -9535/ .0735 DREN ico icaceneceesaecclb: GORs 
STONE 2222-0 ..--100 Ibs. lic.l., delivered New —- bcniieiennoue tien ww: ft a 
Southwark Com- WOE sb ecclscekeoe ee Ib, .07 / .08% WRN Bab foe ec host od Ib. 
mercial 100 ibs Fumonex, c.l., f.o.b. works./b. — .03 wites No. POs cea ae 
All other grades. .100 Ibs. ex-warehouse ........ “lb. 04% oy Sof 
Suprex, white extra light.ton 45.40 /60.00 Sean -. 23 / 207 ofteners for Hard ee Compounding 
ner akkakekaceeeen ton 45.40 /60.00 Kosmobile, c.l., f.o.b. New 2 CT eee | 
ie abeese ee ton 7.00 Orleans, La., » Gelveren peas ene far C. M.P. 3 0125/ .0145 
ers .™ r “liability or Houston, Tex. .../b.  -~*"2 esin itch 70°C. MP. ..Jb. :0125/ | 
Fillers eee. ie Ib. cla delivered New York, 0535, Resin € Pitch 85° C. MUP. “118. “g1aey “443 
MUN ci cosaenesapen Ib. local stock delivered...Jb. -97 / 08% goons, ey 
EE 56 i-inncekansetes Ib. .03 / .04% Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Fini ‘o ree Orleans, La., Galveston A Beta-Trichlorethane ...... gal. 
mishes or Houston, Tex. .../b.  .0445 BSOMMOREN! io nieriis sais os 00:05 Ib. 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gal c.l., delivered New York.Jb, 0535 Carbon bisulphide ........ lb. 
R _ rs laca ee res 9 = local stock delivered...lb. .07 / .08% tetrachloride ............ Ib, 
qu ° ie@ar...+-@9 . . ene 
“a - aa nes es _ fob 0445 Stabilizers for Cure 
Starch, corn, "pwd seas 100 Ibs. cl. delivered New _ Laurex, ton lots .......... Ib. 
Ser rey isda Dae 0s. hrc 2, ae Ib, 0535 an ie Ue ee Ib. .075 / .085 
BIE cn sewccccccessmeesces ton 25.00 /45.00 local pet Le.l., de- ; a ee ere Ib. 074 7 1082 
EPID 6onese nes evwned ton “TRS ae eee Ih. 07 / .08% Stearic acid, single pressed./b. .08 / .09 
PERE pucuesswsses ton Mark II, c.l., f.0.b. A CE ee aaa ee 100 /bs. 7.90 
Flock ; _ Gul ports ...s.es. Ib, 0445 inc’ Mtearate ..5..2<e.0- ostD. 22 
Cotton flock, dark ........ Ib. 11%4/ .14 delivered New — 4 
ncaa tae RES Ib. 50 / .85 a a Ib, :0535 oe Rubber 
MNES chsh eeucesoebeus Ib. 14%4/ .20 local stock, I.c.1., de- , DuPrene’’! Latex Type 50. - 
Rayon flock, colored. ++I. 1.25° / 1.60 liveced. ssa.-<c000% Ib. 07 / .08% 4 Fete e eee eee eeeee 
A ct bubnn as mcne se ae 1.10 Standard, c.l., f.o.b. 94s mad “>> ; ‘ 
Latex Compounding Ingredient Be gf moog os “Thiokol” A (£06) Yard 
Accelerator 85 ........++.- Rs 4 ville) I 
Ren ae weet aa . oo eer. Ib, = 0535 Cc tees e eee e eee eeee b. 35 
ee ee Ib. local stock, l.c.l., de- oating Materiais cores -gal. 3.00 / 5.00 
Beier nck cae Ib. {Re eae Ib. 07 / .08% A ide sGese canes rawonen Ib. .65 
aula ......:..0.20- Ib. .60 W-5, c. ., f.0.b., Gulf , olding Powder ........1b. 155 / .70 
Antox, Dispersed ......... 1b. PR sag gy REE . 1b. +0445 Tackifier 
Aquarex A ....++++++++++. ib. apna Ib, 0535 _B. R. H. No. 2.....++.44. Ib. 014 / 02 
ES ee 2 ated: de- Varnish 
BOAMMENG: .5n0sanic<asoet Ib. ivered ...e+.++.0+ - 07 / .08% BOS cea ness 
Black No. 25, Dispersed....15. .22 / .40 salt el. f.o.b., Gulf Re ook sie Neg ee ia > 
Hetilais ciascacccescsscn Oe i 202C*~*~<CS<SC;2CS; }*#*:;‘“(t;‘i‘“‘<C RR pes Ib. 0445 ulcanizing Ingredients 
Color Pastes, Dispersed... ./b. delivered New : Sulphur 
Dispereaid .-....+.+..--. * 450 e Wei aeseas chooses Ib. = .0535 Chloride, drums ........ Ib. .03%/ .04 
Dispersex 15. . 80 7 .90 local stock, l.c.1., de- ea ee 100 Jbs. 1.95 
Ree Ge ae a he a2 ee 60 / 75 LWERER oc scciccs so eld. 07 / .08% Re a eee 
Emo, brown ‘ 13 Sn ee re ©, 03 / 07 WMEUOK bso bassceees sas pe 1b. 
I: as Supreme, c.l., f.0.b. Gulf . . (See also. Colors—Antimony) 
F Cc d, Dis- WETED: Kio bs ons ae on -0445/ .0645 
oe Sake Ib. 30 delivered New York.Jb.  .0535/ .0735 Waxes 
Heliozone, Dispersed ...... Ib. lc.l., delivered New Carnauba, No. 3 chalky.. 35 
ar linea ene te RS Ib. MEE cvicdcnisaade Ib. .07 / .08% - oe “I 40 
Micronex, Colloidal (75 Ibs.).Jb. .11 Carbonex ana tt tiene esses lb. =.03 / .0375 35 
BONERS oe. ae Ib. ‘08 RRUDRE SS” sn csccessus Ib. .0315/ .04 Hy 44% 
Nekal BX (ary) ‘ Clays Mont 4 . 
= we 10 Aerfloted Paragon oi ae ton 8.50 co) ne |. ry | 
DINE cts oskbsess sane b. Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 10.00 
RR MIR St 0 ee 27s No. 2 Standard.....ton 8.50 1Trade mark registered, 
2 sab eeeshksnseeeode ees " -90 
ET Te Db 30 
Suiphi Dispersed sseeeeu -: “ap vy sts 
ony OO raeapeneee U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1936 
Zinc oxide, Colloidal ..... Ib. Mani 
ee eae Ib. 09 / 5 iciba. 
Mineral Rubber and Totals 
B. RC No. 20........... Ib. .0125/ 014 a, ee Ce Gar ee Ba- Miseel- 
iat: Siieained-..... ce niece tions tex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1936 1935 lata laneous Waste 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, QQ. ........foms 29,130 1,263 597 167 65 70 3... 31,292 42,059 20 870 122 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton eD. cccccccccee 33,003 1,146 $50 3217 28 75 .. 35,219 35,383 95 665 184 
7 pia ee aaa es ton DEO "cn wei vcoce 35,075 1,296 390 35 15 40 oe 37,451 44,041 60 620 142 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon FN ) Se 38,286 Ee 324 559 75 21 100 oe 40,365 43,545 167 1,013 456 
ar ton ee eee pale ey ET eo 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton Total, 4 mos 
SERA Ga Gt FER RAL ¢ ton 193 6 oases “tons 136,294 5,029 2,096 494 129 285 pat SORE Senae's 342 3,168 904 
Parmr Grade 1........... ton 25.00 /31.00 Total, 4 mos. 
ea ton 25.00 /31.00 i} aa tons 159,140 3,043 2,453 274 118 ... ia? Neeease 165,028 214 2.050 83 
DERE coscoseesevecesne ton 
EES Gucheussesbaeiosense ton Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 
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—we are supplying our customers with 
CADMOLITH at reasonable prices in 


spite of the shortage!” 


® CADMOLITH (cadmium yellow) has the same 
physical properties as cadmium red. A wide range of 
clean, bright tones ... alkali proof ...stand high test 
cures... free from soluble salts. If you make anything 
in rubber, write for complete CADMOLITH story now. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


St. Helena, Baltimore, Md. 


CONSTANT, LANCE 
P.O. Box 191, Collinsville, Il. b, a 
& 
Manufacturers of Astrolith and Sunolith, Lithopone, “ Si 
Cadmium Red, Cadmolith, Titanolith {Patent No. " = 


1600772-3}, Zopaque {Ti02} 
Marshall Dill, 510 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


























For making 
MOLDED 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


to exacting specifications 


The H.H.H. Hydraulic-Electric Vulcanizer is the latest 

improved equipment for precision work. Electric vul- 

canizing means less trouble, less upkeep, less floor space, 

lower costs. The machine is motor-driven and works at 

pressures up to 72 tons. The heating platens are 24x20. 
Write for printed matter. 


H. H. HEINRICH, Inc. 


200 Varick St., N. Y. 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Pacific Coast: H. W. BRINTNALL CO, 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 




















Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran a Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


CN 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Quotations HE accompanying table gives the New York anil ege a 
general trend of the prices of repre- pas 

May 27, 1936 sentative cotton lebitva for hina ies <r ed ~ 7“ “a 

Drills : mately the last two months. Spot mid- io EIN Boost 

— yo flea x oH dlings from May 1 to 25 moved slowly eo te ee 

50-inch 1.52-yard 1 upward in the New York market from Fay 11.93 05 11.25 11.38 11.44 

Spink 18pyard 0000 Ag MLSS om the first to TL74¢ on the Sek gh iat 1075 1931 108 

52-inch 2.20-yard eT twenty-fifth. Prices are not only up, ae "25 10.30 10.33 10.42 10.41 
52-inch 2.50-yard vee 12, ~=but demand has also improved. er —_—_— 

neh SAS yest oe The cotton on which the Commodity cotton goods market activity on a vol- 


Ducks ny. Credit Corp. had given farmers 12¢ a ume basis within sixty days. Cotton 


ne pte y F yesh"! G:, pound loan was moving to market early cloths continue to be substantially be- 

51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F......... .20% in May much faster than anticipated low a relative basis with cotton, based 

oo Fo teal . ae ; 3 when the officials agreed to accept on 12 to 121%4¢ a pound for the latter. 
MECHANICALS 1114¢ a pound for the cotton. At the 

Hose and belting .26% present rate of sales 1,000,000 bales of 


TENNIS this cotton will probably be sold by ss 
2-inch 1.35-yard ... 4 y 205 June 1. ’ ° United States Latex Imports 


*Hollands On May 13 the United States Senate , Pounds Value 
COLD SEAL passed a resolution directing the Com- 10,414,712 $884,355 
Lefer sq 4a ; ing "1744 modity Credit Corp. to liquidate ap- sages ag 1,833°671 
40-inch No. 7 . proximately 4,000,000 bales of 12-cent 29,276,134 3,633,253 
RED SEAL loan cotton. The bill, sponsored by 30,358,748 3,782,222 

Senator Smith, of South . Carolina, Jan. 3,733,665 474,682 

would permit borrowers to repossess 3,268,542 406,985 
50-inch Seer 21 their cotton to an aggregate amount M@- ccc 3,196,083 417,704 


Osnaburgs not exceeding 750,000 bales by August Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
40-inch 2.34-yard ... yd 014 %6|O oS. next. States Department of Commerce, W ’ashington, 
y vee 956/, D.C. 


treme 2.48-yard -0934/.1114 Cotton manufacturing both here and 

‘inch 2.56-yard .093 ‘ : ‘ 

40-inch 3.00-yard ‘0914 abroad is running at a much higher rate ae 
40-inch 7-ounce part was 0972 than this time last year. The removal Rubber Trade Inquiries 


40-inch 10-ounce part waste.. ° Sees : fas ; Ba nals 
37-inch 2.42-yard a of the processing tax and the release of The inquiries that follow have already been 
Dakicsik Melukes government financed cotton, particu. answered: a peng ss  , po 
- o.e oni Ou eec J Perl 3 
COTTON larly of qualities urgently needed by cause of the possibility that additional informa- 
P the mills, were ote i sti ing tion may be furnished by those who reac them. 
Bombazine 60 x 64 ya . . ‘ 2 ont - timulatin The Editor is therefore glad to have those in- 
Plaids 60 x 48 ; 034 the domestic cotton industry. Allowing § jerested communicate with him. 
le gl x 64 Bt for seasonal variations, the mills are No. INQUIRY 
SHEETINGS, 40- INCH probably operating at a rate which, if 2107 aecatastenes of squawkers for rubber 
- x 48, ber yd. 085 maintained, for twelve months will con- 3,93 yganufacturer of varnish and compounds 
a> pms 4 ‘ses «= Sune over 6,500,000 bales. for rubber shoes. 
- < - ; creed. “ne 54 2109 Manufacturer of prophylactic egy pri 
ws X 5%, % a , Ue Cotton Fabrics 2110 Manufacturer of wooden forms for ma 
SHEETINGS, 36- "INCH ; ; ing dipped goods. 
48 x 48, 5.00-y: ay sis eusaisc ee 5 .05 The market is fairly active among the a oa cement for combining 
4 4 6.15-yar J felt and muslin, etc. 
Ti : te si larger buyers of cloth, but the smaller Supplier of scrap inner tubes. 
ire Fabrics units of the trade are inactive. Cotton : arses caggerg Mra Pa crepe. 
: ¢ + Su = atex. 
ante ili P goods prices have softened somewhat | aealiee ok tee puke. 
ios Saxe DS 3/11 ply Kar 4 : during the past few weeks owing to the » Manufacturer of rubber balloons. 
. = rer aire ain Paper int sts to Manufacturer of bathing caps. 
CHAFER o ABETessive ¢€ orts ors spe interests tc 8 Manufacturer of women’s rubber sandals. 
14 og 60” 20/8 ply oe : distribute their excess inventory mer- Vulcanizer of rubber to iron castings. 
ecler 291% . c : ae : Manuf: t bs 
93 th ounce 60” 10/2 ply Katded chandise manufactured sid: anticipation aeeenere = picicioe cotmitihing pans. 
of a more active spring demand. Shad- Information wanted on making molded 
CORD FABRICS ing of prices, however, has reduced goods. , ; 
23/5/3 Karded pecler, ly” cot- sali h arcing etal “Wicd : : 2 ater of rubber hospital sheeting. 
Ib. 301 rather than increase the volume ol! 212 se ate - — —e aprons, 
trade because it has discouraged those 515% Nganufacturer of 2 ills 
who have already bought and still 27 Manufacturer of rubber specialties. 
? c X ° 
; 341%, farther reduced the purchases of the eer anes D gaat for making 
7 tT Pet. 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian .....ib. 46} hand-to-mouth trade. 2129 Manufacturer of drain board mats. 
“a5 ounce and 10% ounce 60° Cotton goods are becoming attractive Sapatinstwre. st anes coe am 
. ° a we eye cu 
Karded peeler tb. 30% to those who judge them on the basis 2132 Supplier of Trimene, an accelerator. 
of replacement values. Well-informed Manufacturer of tennis balls. 
% = ; _ ae a Information wanted on manufacturing 
interests will probably participate in friction tape for electrical uses. 


t 
~ 


23/5/3 "Karded peeler, 1 ye" 


*For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
to given prices. 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 
— : ; Czecho- Rest of 
U.S.A. U.K. Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Russia the World Total 
398,400 73,300 13,500 11,200 19,300 10,400 63,100 54,190 19,300 30,800 38,600 798,900 
438.900 58,5 9.600 9.109 28.400 11.006 50.400 3 21,400 h 47.300 55.600 959.400 
455,355 9,977 7,593 26,868 11,225 52,322 62, 901 23,916 37,576 56,725 930,876 


33,260 1,260 758 6,770 5,545 1,500* “ 467 5,16 66,182 
33,789 1 735 779 9 344 6,288 257 1,000* 5,000* 5,230 64,380 


* Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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(Continued from page 56) 


at the time of his appointment to the 


Rubber Products Co., Dayton, O., sell- 
ing tire patches designated ‘Tiger-Grip 
Tire Patches,” to discontinue misrep- 
resenting the financial benefits being 
realized by agents, to discontinue rep- 


India Rubber World 


Ave. 19, Los Angeles, Calif., and Ed- 
ward L. Royal, vice president, H. M. 
Royal, Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los 
Angeles. 





Milwaukee post. Mr. Brooks is a 
graduate of the University of Roches- resenting that the tire patches renew aes i di 
ter, was an officer in France with the old, blown-out tires instantly and per- “Compound ng Ingredients 
33lst Field Artillery of the Black er by self vulcanizing, = to for Rubber” 

ee er . ¢ ater ssident discontinue “guaranteeing yatches to : ; ; 
Hawk division and forme . gees n pee apt Sangre hi oe During the ensuing month, in re- 

ee. versity P Ss Dz é $ - ‘Ss, ess 

neo ipo ae : poe I a until money is jetted for tir sponse to the many requests we re- 
‘ Ak - . “2 oney is re od for tire é zee ; pas 
a member of Akron ladmor temple, ° ceived as the article ran serially, “Com- 


Mystic Shrine. 


Federal Trade Commiss'on, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently directed Economy 





Tire Production Statisties 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 


Total 














patches that do not so function. 





PACIFIC COAST 


AN EXCELLENT Ue ttone 
+4 throughout the financial 
ness districts of San Francisco and Ios 


prevails 


and_ busi- 


Angeles, as well as some of the smaller 





pounding Ingredients for Rubber” in 
reference-book form will be ready for 
distribution at a very nominal price. 
This will be a comprehensive survey of 
all commonly available rubber com- 
pounding materials showing the impor- 
tant facts regarding the properties and 
uses of each that is of value to the 
rubber compounder. 


























In- Produc- neta o “= hf, ee ny » te . 
a ithe Shipments cities throughout C alifornia, rhe labor 
Rend Xe 8.888.070 45,304,230 44,093,714 Situation has clarified itself consider- 
1934 CAE 9,454,985 47.21 2,748 Peres ably, with only scattered disturbances. 
_ Bremvbbese 8,195,863 49,361,781 50,183,129 . ie. as : iti y 
= . — Along the Pacific Coast favorable re- British Malaya 
1936 gees — er aan . 
gle a een ports al o came from department. ee ae ee ee 
See 9.264.595 3.577.221 3.211.040 stores, agricultural sections, and real layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
earns 9.087.020 3,637.96' 3,855.97¢ “state interests Charing Cross, London, S$.W.1, England, gives 
as ; ; ee. Se Annee the following figures for April, 1936: 
Inner Tubes—AlIl Types . Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
aescoancaiacama mannan caer Henry os Pearson, founder of INDIA pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 
PERS sass0ene 7,814,926 42,555,861 41,390,591 J 3 f 2c , was visited a . 
enrages 9,179,893 46,227,807 45,045,405 Russer W saat b recently was visited at April, 1936 
“on Sepa rag 8°231'351 47'879:034 48:066.904 his home in Palm Springs, Calif., by 
s : = se eal cs ¢ m Latex, 
193¢ ; ~~ : Charles Lamb, vice pre ‘ide nt of the a 
fon. Pewee 8,622,522 4,591,791 4,167 West American Rubber Co., 400-32 N. tex, Re- 
eb. ........ 8,699,228 3,556,098 3.445 Sheet vertex, and 
it. besns ace 8,691,651 3,787,226 3,795 —e a 5 cage 
t 
Solid and Cushion Tires To — " - 
ie i a United Kingdom ...... 4,138 452 
- «idee yA eB ers United States ........ 20,424 549 
pace tes ah af 922" mem 44 Continent of Europe... 5,267 437 
1935 wccccece 46,406 283,606 275,741 re ; 
: British possessions ... 1,838 36 
1936 - BN pins 20 em 'o0'o v0010.05 2,695 34 
Fan. ....---- 40,193 25,443 22,670 Other countries ...... 121 8 
ah siekeens: . ) sender 14,730 17,172 es 
OE, o$sse58 © sens 16,004 21,350 BURRIB Skiskwacounees, 343483 1,516 
Cotton and Rubber Con- Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption April, 193 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor sessile cated 
_ _- - — Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) guiker 
Pounds Pounds Gallons Diy Ty 
1933... 148,989,293 5.880,746,000 Rubber Weight) 
1934... 196,069,495 063,298,000 From Tons ons 
1935... 202,318,119 167,352,000 REMIT oe eo orice icwdcoeesss 3,473 1,816 
1936 SPIE DOTMED: 4 oc0s600s00r00 3,597 121 
Jan.... 15,987,906 61,457,999  1,367,226,000 Java and other Dutch islands. 384 seis 
Feb.. 12,059,051 45,839,772  1,150,842,000 To RS ee ee 2,369 174 
Mar 13,416,664 47,872,526 93 PUMA ROTOR so. 5505:8)6.0\00 376 14 
— eae UFM2 .occcceeee 445 46 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- I a 1,164 485 
ures representing approximately 97% of the (Left to Right) Edward L. Royal, Henry = French Indo-China 72 76 
ind fi 193 1 935, 81% for 1936, d . i ¥ i cane 5 
s0% for pens tage si with ha tithe nu; ~~ €. Pearson, and Charles Lamb at Palm Other countries si ; 
@as line consumption *Unavailable. Springs, Calif. Be “o.cakaaevacuees see ooo 11,961 2,739 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya a 
including French Philippines 
Brunei and North Indo- an : South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.E.I. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
ES Ss 445,800 282,300 63,800 1,400 3,400 7,800 11,100 7,000 17,300 839,900 1,100® 2,000 10,100 0 853,100 
ee ere 467,000 379,400 79,100 6,500 6,300 11,100 17,700 17,700 19,600 1,004,400 1,200® 2,900 9,100 400 1,018,000 
1935 
 sedesdine ees e 41,665 18,726 6,294 782 315 1,238 1,536 2,614 2,575 75,745 105 467 1,785 0 78,102 
Feb 32,824 28.019 5,551 383 487 760 1,880 2,288 2,018 74,210 156 254 926 0 75,546 
D. sktnsdoseen> 34,047 22,403 1,720 278 373 773 1,874 2.076 1,440 64,984 82 525 992 0 66,583 
MS. Sse eoaeu ae 37,442 26,156 3,749 207 332 846 1,875 1,661 1,816 74,084 134 185 1,146 0 75,549 
May . aes 27,74 36,289 4,473 575 509 848 1,977 2,752 1,800 76,963 134 315 756 50 78,218 
Tune 31.198 29.337 3.525 815 286 603 1,983 2,869 2,516 73,132 142 393 895 103 4,665 
Fey scccevcccecs 37,826 20,989 4,106 555 211 1,164 1,752 1.729 1,957 70,289 125 407 407 $2 71,280 
Dt Gaskeb wena 40,990 21,154 5,683 432 133 566 772 2,328 2,357 74,415 143 442 1,207 50 76,257 
NE Nakckcbm cesses 40,984 20,447 4053 606 104 421 1,758 1,949 2,248 72,570 94 441 1,136 17. 74,258 
Te 29.007 28,162 5.932 918 366 1,040 1,684 2.679 2,751 72,539 180 319 1,260 43 74,341 
Pi cetakuseskne 32,734 17,401 4,288 1,524 749 455 1,141 2.303 2,406 63,001 123 $24 56 63 64,667 
Sl petweemekass 30,434 13,775 4,942 1,979 1,049 171 1,233 3,079 4,793 61,455 119 759 1,349 81 63,763 
193 
Jan 26,624 20,778 4,178 419 874 938 2,317 1,665 2,449 60,242 91 494 1,776 70 62.673 
Feb. 19,686 27,991 3,664 759 511 529 2,111 3,663 2,894 61,808 137 600* 1.157 75 63,777 
cen siassee aie 34,604 19,581 4,336 761 574 342 1,848 2,966 2,553 67,565 100* 600* 1,155 80 69,500 





"Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the Internationa] Rubber Regulation Commétteec. 
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DRYDEN 
RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


MOLDED and EXTRUDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


also 


HARD RUBBER 
SPONGE RUBBER 
FRICTION TAPE 
SOLES and HEELS 


DRYDEN RUBBER CO. 
1014 S. Kildare Ave. Chicago, Tl. 
Detroit Office: 2-270 General Motors Bldg. 











Mold Makers for Eighty-six Years 























We manufacture all types and styles of 
Molds to produce Mechanical Rubber 
Goods and specialties and are equipped 
to give prompt and satisfactory service 
at fair prices. 


“SERVICE” IS OUR WATCHV ORD 


THE HOGGSON & PETTIS mre. co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 





Akron, Ohio 
577 S. High St. 







E. St. Louis, Ill. 
1401 Mississippi Ave. 


Boston, Mass. 
736 Statler Bidg. 


WAREHOUSES 


Akron, Ohio 
E. St. Louis, Il. 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Special Machinery 


For Quality and Efficiency in 
Working Rubber 


If you have any problems 


CONSULT US 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
CUDAHY + + + WISCONSIN 


Registered Cable 
Address : 
UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Bentley’s Code 


























India Rubber World 


United Siates Statistics Dominion of Canada Statisties 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


—e =nded Twelve Months Ended Twelve Months Ended 
wioresiaverk d doer taee December, 1934 December, 1935 


Fet 


sili 








UNMANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Pounds f UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value i Pounds 
Crude rubber 73,650,04 145,900, me $17,917,7 Crude rubber, etc. 63,701, 489 53.65 60, 188, 210 
—— latex ... soe : ape Gutta percha 15 8 
— or pontianak ...... R¢ 535 . S Rubber, recovered .. % 6, 5,20 07 8 e. 8 300 

alata .. Rubber, powdered, and | gutta 
Gutta percha percha scrap 2,798,600 
Guayule .... Balata ~ 13,834 

453,200 


WOWUUN 


Siak, scrap, 1 imed, etc... 61,346 <U, oS, asics Rubber substitute 





Chi fe ede : 79,300,062: ” 58,146,848 “ 7,099 Totals 5 73,796, 486 $8,018, 894. “71, 548.885 
icle, crude ° 2 2 99/<,0 


MANUFACTL > Partly MANUFACTURED 


Rubber tires eeeee ‘number Hard rubber sheets and rods 
Rubl boots, oes, at ee = Hard rubber tubes ....... 
OV sclines pspsankeee pairs 2,345 1/5 , If: Rubber thread not covered.. 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers .......pairs . 3 Totals 
Golf balls ..........number 542 636 nee ; 
Lawn tennis balls...number 7,82. 5,631 3 , NUFACTURED 
Other rubbe: balls...number 210,2 : 75 Hard rubber comb blanks. 
— rubber toys, except Belting 
c chocesnrekobarcares : K ) ( Hose ... 
Hard rubber combs. .number 103,816 88 1590 69/9 Packing wees ; 
Other manufactures of hard Boots and shoes % 1,109,370 
SUUOED ccccdanecessnoasas Clothing, including water- 
Friction or insu aoe “> proofed 
Belts, , an 1 Raincoats number 
sulating materi “ nea KUO, «caine hse c dozen pairs 
Druggists’ sundries of soft Hot water bottles ' 
PEMET b0scnsnewscaasanes Liquid rubber compound. 
Inflat : ng helts, say - Tires, bicycle 
floats, etc. ........mumber 92,69 3, 5,310 4,105 Pneumatic aiemebars 
ther 1 f 101 4 + 34,9 Inner tubes :number 
and 








motor truc ks. 
Other solid tires 
. . Mats and matting 
Exports Cement 


Totals 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude I 

Balata ; 

Gutta percha 





¢ ’ ’ Totals, rubber imports. 
Rubber manufa ictures ....... ) 
oe Exports of nadie and Resse: Rubber Goods 


Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
For- of of For- 





° 
Canada eignGoods Canada_ eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
Waste rubber .... 
$104, 94 MANUFACTURED 
ay ae ; R : Belting 
Cements : . 830 / 8,34 Old Canvas shoes with 


Rubberized au . soles , 979,008 1,315,990 
sq. va +9 ee eS eee :989,55 2,249,675 
Other rubberized pic ce goods Clothing, including water- 
and hospital sheeting..sq. yd. ’, yA . proofed . 181,166 
Footwe ear SS csex 
Hose ... 
Soles 
Tires, bicycle 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid sae 
Other rubber manufactures... 


oN BB h 
WQOAWIS 





Water bot! es 2 
syring number 
Other druse rists’ sundries... 
Gum rubber capes, aprons, 
baby pants, and bibs..doz. 1 : , 
Balloons : gross 9994 Ape is ly weg 
ys alls... or , os 4 Imports by Customs Districts 
——March, 1936—— March, 1935 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
Pounds sian Pounds Value 
Massachusetts ; 5,779,635 6,079,754 $695,946 
New York 54,696,; 92: is 313,949 10,636,636 
Philadelphia 3,47 5,8 203,719 
asings, Maryland 419,282 5,29 je 45,287 
number 6,35 298,40( (23 95,006 Virginia 75,000 
ile casings, New Orleans 57,200 A 2 74,698 
number 64.168 555,08 5,95¢ 019.5 Los Angeles os es 7 3,043, 371,498 
waa number 52 ) Sat: PSRCISCO ccs s<c0 . 00, 738 0,79 11,261 
and tubes, Michigan 85,58 ee 
number 11 hi 
Solid tires for automobiles ne 
and motor trucks. umber $7 Pr 4( 24,789 seeeees 78,207,326 $10,271,085 104,473,530 $12,155,806 


Other solid tire 44 0,748 eb: 21,89 — d ; 
Tire sundries and repair ma- “Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 


Totals, rubber ‘exports. 


OL 
Yo op, 
i<ES 


SIU WO 


to ¢ 





Rubber and friction tape.... 
Belts and belting ... 
CANADIAN JANUARY Exports oF AtuToMoBILE CaAsINcs ToTALED 52,577 
l $463,698, and inner tubes, 43,134 units, value $44,698. Janu- 
iti exports of automobile casings numbered 82,927, value £162,- 
inner tubes, 65,958, value £18,288. Some of the British exports of 
Gutta-percha manu are reported by the following destinations: India 13,451, Den- 
Other rubber mane moreciue New Zealand 9,358, Netherlands 4,457, British South Africa 
2,760 


itish West Africa 90, Argentina 2,272, France 2,157, Belgium 
Irish Free State 6 














